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The Changing Pattern of 


Pennsylvania German Culture, 
1855-1955° 


A Panel Discussion 
EpITtED By Maurice A. Mooxy 


A feature of the Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania German 
Society, held at The Pennsylvania State University in October, 
1955, was a panel discussion of the Changing Pattern of Pennsyl- 
vania German Culture, 1855-1955. In response to numerous re- 
quests, the short papers presented by the panelists are herewith 
published. A few deletions have been made in the interest of 
brevity ; but, in order to preserve the informality of the discussion, 
the papers are here presented with a minimum of editorial emenda- 
tion. Discussion, both by the panelists and from the floor, was 
spirited and stimulating. Apparently an annual-meeting audience, 
such as was assembled for this occasion, much prefers a series of 
short papers to longer and more pretentious presentations. This 
has encouraged the Program Committee of the Society to consider 
a similar subsequent program. There are, of course, many other 


*A special printing of this issue of PENNSYLVANIA History has been made 
at the request of the Pennsylvania German Society for distribution to all its 
members. 

The Pennsylvania German designs scattered through the following pages 
are reproduced by courtesy of The Historical Review of Berks County. 

+Dr. Maurice A. Mook, Professor of Anthropology at the Pennsylvania 
State University, is a member of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission. He is the author of “Algonkian Ethnohistory of the Carolina 
Sound,” “The Amish Community at Atlantic, Pennsylvania,” “A Brief 
History of Former, Now Extinct, Amish Communities in Pennsylvania,” 
and other historical studies. 
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aspects of Pennsylvania German culture that could be considered 
profitably from the point of view of recent culture-historical 
changes. The dates subsumed by the topic are those of The Penn- 
sylvania State University’s first one hundred years. The Society 
met on the campus in 1955 in honor of the University’s Centennial 
Year. The program was planned by Professor Walter E. Boyer, 
and the panel was moderated by Dr. Maurice A. Mook, both of The 
Pennsylvania State University. 


FAMILY LIFE AND RECREATION 


By RuSSELL WIEDER GILBERT* 


N LOOKING at the changing pattern of Pennsylvania German 
I culture since 1855, one thinks of the old Adams County grist- 
miller’s words, “Life is chust one darn sing after anudder.” Surely, 
things have played a great role in the vast changes that American 
civilization has undergone during the last hundred years. None- 
theless, sing does express the joy of life with which the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans have faced reality and hardships amid these 
changes. It may have been a Volkslied (folksong) or a Kaerriche- 
lied (hymn) that expressed their feelings. 

My purpose is to discuss transitions in family life and in recrea- 
tion. At the outset one must point out the paucity of research that 
exists here. Wide gaps in our knowledge draw attention to the 
need for further studies. Perhaps, too, the romantic longing for 
die gude, alde Zeide (the good old times) creates a nostalgia for 
the traditional which may hide or hamper our understanding of 
present reality. We must remember, also that our present com- 
parisons between the old and the new are not all-inclusive, for the 
Mennonites and the Amish, who may have preserved more of the 
traditional, will be considered separately in this symposium. What 
is true of the sects may not be true of the Lutherans and the Re- 
formed, the so-called “church people.” Another consideration in 
rating changes in the family life and recreation of the Pennsyl- 


*Dr. Russell W. Gilbert, Professor of German at Susquehanna University, 
is the author of 4A Picture of ihe Pennsylvania Germans, Pennsylvania Ger- 
man Wills, and many articles in Susquehanna University Studies, ’S Deitsch 
Eck, Pennsylvania History, ete. 
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vania Germans is that other national groups may have gone 
through the same transitions, for these changes may be character- 
istic of the period rather than of any particular ethnic group. 

In his book, The Pennsylvania Dutch, Fredric Klees stated: 


The basic pattern of the farm in Pennsylvania, that of 
the single farmstead with the family forming the unit, 
was the one on which the American farm was molded. 
In New England there was a tendency to settle in villages 
instead of on individual farms, while in the South the 
plantation worked by the slaves became the rule. 


The feeling of family unity naturally grew more rapidly on the 
single farmstead. Since many Pennsylvania Germans were farmers, 
they had an initial advantage in family consciousness. One must 
keep in mind not only the intense family loyalties but also the 
strong position of the father in early Pennsylvania German life. 
He was the regal and legal head, even though mother sat as the 
power triumphant behind the throne. The patriarchal father was 
an integral part of the family system: as pater familias he ruled 
in typical German fashion. Failure to greet him or to recognize his 
entrance into the room sometimes meant punishment. When com- 
pany came, children were to be seen and not heard in the gute 
Stube. Beforehand they were told to sit in a corner or in some 
other specified place. The modern theory of self-expression was 
nonexistent. Has there been a general trend away from a patriarchal 
system? Have the Pennsylvania Germans preserved more of the 
traditional patriarchal concept than other ethnic groups, or have 
they succumbed to the pressure of the present? I believe that the 
family influence has been somewhat stronger with the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans than with others. The early strength of their 
family system allowed more of its influence to penetrate into the 
present. 

My statement must not be taken to mean that the Pennsylvania 
Germans have not adjusted to the transitions of the times, for 
they have shown an ability to adapt the old customs in Germany 
to new circumstances in America. That times and trends have 
altered is beyond question. The Hausfrau, for instance, felt such 
great pride in her ability to prepare delicious food that it would 
have been an insult to leave the homestead for a meal. Few public 
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places, moreover, served food. Taverns did, to be sure, but they 
were intended merely for travelers and suspicious characters. 

Values have fluctuated so much as a result of changes in modes 
of living, that what was essential years ago has little importance 
today. Money meant little, for most things were made on the 
farm. The wills of the Pennsylvania Germans reveal the great 
simplicity of their life, with a hard struggle for necessities. Objects | 
were important: the Bauchzuwwer or bucking tub, windmill and | 
cutting box, Fleeschgawwel or meat fork, the corner cupboard, a 
Windsor chair, linen and linsey-woolsey, and what not. An out- 
right gift of money per year was usually small or not made at 
all in the wills. A horse to ride or a cow to milk (the ‘“Milch Cow”) 
were more significant than dollars. The children were willing to 
stay and work on the farm to the age af twenty-one or longer 
without expecting pay, for they realized that loyalty to the family 
meant an ultimate reward. The reward for loyalty and the price 
of disobedience were all of one piece in the family picture. 

Years ago the pattern of family life forced each member to earn 
those essentials which to the modern seem meaningless. Today it 
is different ; the parents give directly to the children. “I don’t want 
my son or daughter to have to struggle as I struggled,” is the 
common parental comment. The desire for possession is the same, 
but the object has changed: then the horse and carriage, now the 
automobile. The male member of the couple about to be married 
asked, “What does this now cost me?” Back came the reply, “This 
can cost you plenty yet.” A marked change in the Pennsylvania 
German pattern has taken place. The same love for the children 
predominates, but the expression of it is different. The earlier 
Pennsylvania Germans believed that parental affection was best | 
shown by giving children opportunities to work, whereas the later 
generations have concluded that only an outright gift can cushion 
their progeny against the vicissitudes of life in a complex society. 

The compass of the world has changed. What was a narrow, 
provincial area has become a broad expanse of thousands of miles 
—traversable, however, in a comparatively short time. In a cen- 
tury we have moved from horse and buggy to jet-propelled plane. 
In earlier days the lack of outer communication threw greater 
emphasis on the family center. Today the stress has shifted from 
a nation of families to’a family of nations. The family reunion 
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among the Pennsylvania Germans, however, may be a reminder 
of their continued insistence upon compact internal ties. 

What about transitions in recreation? Years ago recreation 
among the Pennsylvania Germans meant productive work with 
the added pleasure of sociability, usually in some family activity 
such as quilting parties, snitsing bees, applebutter cookings, and 
cornhuskings—a combination of work and pastime. The roasting 
of chestnuts on the coal stove while members of the family sat 
in the kitchen in typical Gemuetlichkeit was a group activity. 
Hunting chestnuts on hikes to hilltops was a family project. The 
popping of the popcorn, the sizzling of chestnuts, and the roasting 
of sliced potatoes on the stove plate were familiar sounds for the 
whole family. And mother’s snitzing of apples for the children 
before bedtime helped to create an atmosphere of family solidarity. 

Sleighing parties provided much enjoyment. Oldtimers aver that 
their longer and colder winters afforded more days and nights of 
sledding weather (Schliddewedder). Here, too, recreation has 
changed. Whereas in years past the horse and sleigh or the horse 
and buggy were the vehicles of friendship and courtship, today 
it is the automobile. The end is the same but the means are dif- 
ferent. At the carpet-rag parties the family and neighbors cut 
left-over cloth into strips, rolled the cuttings on balls, and took 
them to the carpet weaver or else wove them themselves. Again, 
the Pennsylvania Germans created their own activity when they 
gathered around the parlor organ and sang hymns or folksongs. 
The Singschulen were typical, like the one at the Freeburg 
Academy in Snyder County. The picture album likewise stressed 
the role of the family and helped to create family loyalty and pride 
in kinship. Many an evening was spent over a family album in 
reminiscence and amusement, and many an album turned friend- 
ship into courtship or hastened the step from courtship to mar- 
riage. The church, too, was a greater center then than now. The 
Sunday School pointed to a local Kameradschaft and to a unity 
of families. In early days both the family and the church assumed 
larger roles in building the ethnic community. 

All types of games were played. It may have been Eckballe 
(corner ball) in the manure pen (in die Mischtben) during a 
vendue, or Blindemeisel (blindman’s buff) and other parlor games 
as the families met in a home. Boys matched physical strength 
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as they wrestled in the haymow. The game of dominoes was some- 
times played like cards, even though playing-cards were the devil’s 
workshop. The card game of Old Maids was permissible, while 
pictures on cards associated with gambling were disturbing, sin- 
ful, and thus verboten. 

Recreation in early Pennsylvania German days was a relaxation 
in which all participated. Today participation is gone: we are 
merely spectators. Besides, we pay for recreation today, whereas 
earlier we made it for ourselves and had it free of charge. Recrea- 
tion had been creative, whereas today we passively expose our- 
selves to recreation created commercially for us by others. We 
watch television, movies, and games played by others, without 
allowing creative self-expression. Television has forced us even 
to neglect the old art of conversation. 

Festivities for the Pennsylvania Germans revolved around the 
great familial events of life: birth, marriage, and death. In the 
sarly days of slow travel, mourners at funerals were invited to 
return to the house for dinner and supper. The family was thus 
extended to include a part of the larger community. There were 
also those who were regular attendants at funerals and suppers. 
Some few were a sort of Voresser, a word coined to indicate one 
who eats ahead of the rest, like the Vorsinger who sang ahead 
of the rest at worship services. 

Recreation was the creation of the family and the individual. It 
was similar to the conflicting modes of expression by two brothers 
of Powder Valley in Lehigh County, Thomas and Isaac Stahl. 
Thomas believed in the imitative ideal of old designs and decora- 
tions, in the truly traditional ; whereas Isaac, the younger, advocated 
the individualistic use of independent ideas. The development of 
the last hundred years of family life among the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans has been a product of the conflict between the forces of 
imitation and tradition (a sort of Volksgeist) on the one hand 
and the powers of individual expression on the other. 
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LANGUAGE 
By ALBERT F,. BUFFINGTON* 


HE early German settlers in Pennsylvania were bilingual. 

Coming from various sections of Middle and South Germany, 
particularly from the Rhenish Palatinate, Wiuirttemberg, and 
Switzerland, they used for their normal everyday discourse the 
German dialects peculiar to the sections in Germany from which 
they had come; in their churches and schools they employed Stand- 
ard High German (i.e., High German colored by the peculiarities 
of their dialects). 

With the enactment of the common school law in 1834 and the 
subsequent transition from German to English schools, a large 
majority of the Pennsylvania Germans became trilingual. 

Later, i.e., toward the end of the nineteenth century and the 
beginning of the twentieth, as German education declined in Penn- 
sylvania, English gradually replaced High German as a second 
language. 

Today, the majority of the Pennsylvania Germans are bilingual, 
speaking both English (or what is sometimes referred to as 
“Pennsylvania Dutch English’) and a dialect popularly called 
“Pennsylvania Dutch.” 

Now, if we compare this so-called Pennsylvania Dutch dialect, 
which is spoken today by several hundred thousand people over a 
large portion of the State of Pennsylvania, with specimens of the 
dialect written around 1855, we observe that the dialect has not 
changed greatly during the past hundred years. This is especially 
true of the morphology of the dialect, and, as nearly as we can 
determine from the orthography, also of the phonology. 

The dialect, it is true, has become more homogeneous. There 
are, as one might expect, fewer regional variants. Several years 
ago I made a study of the regional variants in the Pennsylvania 
German dialect as it is spoken in the different sections in Penn- 
sylvania, and, although I did find quite a few differences, I did 


*Dr. Albert F. Buffington, Professor of German at the Pennsylvania State 
University, is co-author with Walter E. Boyer and Don Yoder of Songs 
Along the Mahantango, and with Preston A. Barba of A Pennsylvania Ger- 
man Grammar. He has contributed many articles to The Pennsylvania Ger- 
man Folklore Society, ’S Deitsch Eck, The American-German Review, etc. 
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not find as many as one might expect to find. Also, I discovered 
that, even though the form used by a speaker in one area may 
differ from that used by a native of another area, the variant forms, 
nevertheless, will generally have been heard at some time or other 
by each speaker. For example, the Pennsylvania German who al- 
ways says, Der Hund gaust (for “the dog barks”), will usually 
also understand Der Hund blafft, and vice versa. Whenever in 
my interviews I mentioned a variant form, my informant would 
frequently say: O ya, sell hawwich schun aa gheert (“Oh yes, I’ve 
heard that too already”), or O ya, sell kann mer aa saagge (“Oh 
yes, one can say that too”). Thus, speakers from all areas are easily 
mutually intelligible. 

The percentage of English loan words used by speakers of 
Pennsylvania German today, especially by the younger generation 
and also in the sections on the periphery of the dialect area, is 
naturally much higher than it was a hundred years ago. Such an 
increase of loan words is to be expected in a nation where the 
official language, the language of the schools, is English. The 
Pennsylvania Germans have never hesitated to borrow an English 
word if they needed one for their purposes. 

However, it cannot be emphasized enough that the percentage 
of English loan words is much lower than many people estimate. 
The average layman is not aware of the linguistic relationship 
between English and German, and therefore he regards many of 
the words which are not derivatives but simply cognates as Eng- 
lish loan words. My investigations have revealed that the per- 
centage of English loan words used today by speakers of Penn- 
sylvania German varies from two to eight per cent, depending upon 
the particular dialect area, the subject of the conversation or dis- 
cussion, and the age of the speaker. 

I should also like to point out that English has had almost no 
influence on the phonology and morphology of the Pennsylvania 
German dialect during the past hundred years. 

This so-called Pennsylvania Dutch dialect which is spoken today, 
is still a German dialect (with a small percentage of English loan 
words) and happens to resemble most closely the dialects spoken 
today in the eastern half of the Rhenish Palatinate in Germany. 


During the past few years I have heard Pennsylvania Dutch 





as th am oz 
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described in various ways. Here, for example, are some definitions 
[ have heard or read: 


1. Pennsylvania Dutch is a combination of German 
and English language. The words are mostly English with 
German prefix and suffix. 

2. Pennsylvania Dutch is a mixture of German words 
which correspond to the English words. 

3. Pennsylvania Dutch originated in Pennsylvania and 
is composed of German and Pennsylvania sayings. 

4. Pennsylvania Dutch is a Low German Dialect. 

5. Pennsylvania Dutch is a corruption of the German. 

6. Pennsylvania Dutch is a mixture of English and 
German languages with German roots and English pre- 
fixes and suffixes. 


Pennsylvania Dutch, as I have already shown in several articles 
and monographs, does not fit any of these descriptions. It is not 
a mixture of English and German. It is a respectable German 
dialect, and the English influence, as I have just pointed out, is 
relatively slight. 

Nor is the Pennsylvania Dutch dialect, as it is spoken today, a 
corruption of German or Low German. Too many people, even 
high school and college teachers, I am sorry to say, compare the 
forms of the dialect with Standard German and then label every- 
thing which is different as “corrupt” or ‘““Low German.” They call 
it “Low German” because they believe that the terms “Low Ger- 
man” and “High German” refer to the quality of the German. 
I have been amazed to discover a number of high school and even 
a few college teachers of German who did not know that the Low 
German dialects are called “Low German” because they are spoken 
in the lower or northern part of Germany and that the High Ger- 
man dialects are simply called “High German” because they are 
spoken in the mountainous regions of the South. Now, as I have 
pointed out before, the Pennsylvania Germans did not come from 
the northern part of Germany ; they came from various sections of 
Middle and South Germany and Switzerland, where the High 
German dialects are spoken. Our so-called “Pennsylvania Dutch” 
is therefore anything but “Low German.” 

Also, too many people, I'am sorry to say, are completely unaware 
of the fact that “dialects have always been the feeders, of literary 
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language,” and that the progress of historical linguistics has 
shown that “the standard language is by no means the oldest type, 
but has arisen under particular historical conditions from local 
dialects.’”* 

It may be interesting to consider differences which took place 
in the second language of the Pennsylvania Germans, namely, 
English. 

The influence of the dialect on the English spoken by the Penn- 
sylvania Germans has always been present. It is still present, even 
in the speech of those who live on the periphery of the dialect area 
and in sections where the dialect was formerly spoken but is now 
no longer spoken. 

The extent of the influence of the dialect on the pronunciation 
and intonation and the number of Pennsylvania Dutch words and 
loan translations current in the English of any given part of the 
Pennsylvania German settlement area, varies directly with the 
strength of the German element in the population, which in turn 
largely determined the time of the transition to English, first as 
a second language, then as the only language spoken in the sec- 
tion. The later the transition, the larger is the number of “Penn- 
sylvania Dutch” relics in the English of the present day. 

Probably the most striking feature of the English spoken in the 
Pennsylvania German area, particularly to the outsider, is the 
peculiar intonation or lilt. Frequently I have heard outsiders say 
to people living in the Pennsylvania German area, “I can tell you’re 
a Pennsylvania Dutchman by your accent.”” What they really meant 
was that they could tell by the peculiar intonational melodies or 
patterns used by these people that they were Pennsylvania German. 

Every language or dialect has certain intonational melodies 
which are peculiar to it. In the speech of the Pennsylvania Germans 
this intonation is most prominent in questions. Instead of the more 
or less level intonation with the voice raised at the end, as in most 
American speech, the majority of the speakers in the Pennsylvania 
German area raise their voices on the next to the last accented 
syllable: e.g., “Didn’t you GET it yet?” Or “Aren’t you GOing 
today?’ Then there is another peculiar intonational pattern in the 
type of question generally asked when someone makes a statement 


1Cf. Friedrich Max Miller, The Science of Language, New York, 1891. 
* Cf. Leonard Bloomfield, Language, New York, 1933, p. 321. 
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which is startling or difficult to believe. For instance, if someone 
were to say, “Mary’s gonna go to California next week,” the 
listener would probably reply by saying, “IS she though” or “IS 
she gonna go?” In other words, in this type of question the finite 
verb which is in the initial position takes the principal accent, and 
the rest of the sentence “slopes downward.” 


The influence of the dialect on the vocabulary and syntax of the 
English spoken today in the Pennsylvania German areas is also 
immediately apparent. Let me mention a few words and expres- 
sions which seem quite “Dutchified” to an outsider, but which are 
the accepted currency of everyday speech to the great mass of 
people living in the Pennsylvania German areas. Most conspicuous 
among these Pennsylvania German survivals in the English are 
words concerned with the simple, intimate life of the home and 
farm, and particularly words for certain food stuffs and dishes, 
and affectionate nicknames for animals and calls to animals: e.g., 
pannhaas; schmierkees for “cottage cheese”; speck for “fat on 
meat” or “lard” or “bacon”; thick-milk for “curdled sour milk” ; 
faasnachts for “doughnuts”; kluck for “a setting hen”; hammie 
for “calf”; and wutsie or wuts for the call to pigs. 

Here are some “Dutchified” expressions I have heard used re- 
cently in my home-town in the northern part of Dauphin County: 


It wonders me how he found that out (Pennsylvania 
German, es wiunnert mich). 

From little up I hated that (Pennsylvania German, 
vun glee uff). 

We made that out weeks ago (for “We had planned 
that weeks ago’——(Pennsylvania German, Mer hen sell 
ausgemacht). 

W hat for a car is that (Pennsylvania German, Was fer 
en Kaer iss sell)? 

Don’t let me keep you up (for “Don’t let me detain 
you’)! 

Until I get home it will be 12 o'clock (for “by the time 
that’’). 

I'll sprite you, if you don’t watch out (for “I'll splash 
or squirt you’) ! 

Come here once! Let me see that once! Let’s go there 
once! 

He’s been gone long already (for “He has been gone 
a long time”—(Pennsylvania German, schun lang). 
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And so we could go on. These are just a few of the evidences of 
the influence of the dialect on the English spoken in the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch areas. One hears many of these expressions used 
not only by those who live in the heart of the dialect area and speak 
Pennsylvania German, but also by people who live on the periphery 
of the dialect area and do not speak Pennsylvania German at all. 


Alt fashi ende 
{8 el 


CHURCH LIFE AND WORK 


By WILLIAM J. Rupp* 


N OLD Adam and Eve story has recently made the rounds 
A in Pennsylvania “Dutch” style. According to this latest ver- 
sion, Adam and Eve were walking down a country lane after 
their expulsion from the Garden of Eden and Adam was grumbling 
all the way, mumbling to himself as they trudged along. Finally, 
Eve asked what was the matter with him. Adam heaved a heavy 
sigh and replied, “Ei, ich hab yusht gedenkt, was die zeide sich 
awwer ferennert hen!” (“Why, I was just thinking, my, how 
times have changed!’’) When we asked a good old Pennsylvania 
“Dutch” churchman about changes in the church life of the Dutch 
country during the last century, he replied, “It’s not the way it 
used to be.” 

A century ago the life of the Pennsylvania “Dutch” rural com- 
munity turned about three points: the rural home and the family- 
owned, family-operated farm; the village with its store, post office, 
tavern, blacksmith’s shop and wagoner’s shop; the church, with the 
week-day school close by and with a Sunday school struggling to 

*Rev. William J. Rupp, Pastor of Jordans Evangelical and Reformed 


Church, Allentown R. D., is the author of “Bird Names and Bird Lore 
Among the Pennsylvania Germans.” 
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be born. In these communities our people lived their common, 
self-sufficient and somewhat confined life. The growing city with 
its strange ways and tempting allurements was far, far away, and 
the machine age was just beginning to dawn. 

Not to overlook what went on at the public places in the village 
and such home and farm activities as husking bees, barn-raisings, 
sales, sleighing parties, haymaking and harvesting and threshing 
parties, parties for apple-butter making, quilting and sewing carpet 
rags, we may say that the social life of the people centered in the 
local church. There they went, for worship to be sure, but also 
to visit and for fellowship. 

Therefore the churches were filled, partly for the above reasons, 
partly because there was a service only every two or every four 
weeks, and partly because the spiritual life of the community was 
on a rather high level. Folks were church-minded in a healthy 
sort of way, and the tall steeples on_the hills, with the bells that 
rang out on Saturday evenings and Sunday mornings, never al- 
lowed them to forget God’s House. 

Statisticians say that in 1850 only 16 per cent of the population 
of our country held church membership, that this figure rose to 23 
per cent by 1860, and then fell below this mark for three decades 
before it reached 36 per cent in 1900; but we venture to say that 
in the Pennsylvania German community the percentage of church 
members in the total population was very much higher. Those who 
did not belong or who did not attend were the rare exception and 
were known and marked accordingly. 

Our people went to church by families and most likely wor- 
shipped in a “union” church, a building used alternately by a 
Lutheran and a Reformed congregation. In most families there 
was a mixed membership, some Lutheran, some Reformed. A Re- 
formed father had a Lutheran wife, and so all the boys joined the 
Reformed “wing” while all the girls joined the Lutheran “wing” ; 
or all the children “went” as the father did, or as the mother did, 
meaning all were confirmed Reformed, or all Lutheran. In these 
union situations, the family generally belonged to two congrega- 
tions and had two pastors and went every time there was a service ; 
and it rarely happened that all the members of such a family stood 
side by side to receive the Holy Communion! 

Many of these union churches were new. From 1741 to 1770, 
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seven union churches were started in Berks County and ten in 
Lehigh; from 1771 to 1800, six in Berks and four in Lehigh; 
from 1801 to 1830, eleven in Berks and three in Lehigh; but from 
1831 to 1860 twenty-four in Berks and twelve in Lehigh. From 
1861 to 1890, only six were started in Berks and only six in Le- 
high ; and with that the matter of founding union churches ceased. 
Just a few years ago there still remained 239 of these union 
churches, most of them in southeastern Pennsylvania. 

Meanwhile many older union churches were being rebuilt, and 
there had been a wave of such building in the several decades prior 
to the Civil War. In some places a second church, a stone building, 
was erected on the site of an earlier log building. After the Civil 
War there came another wave of building which gave us the large 
fine stone and brick churches with their tall spires which now 
dot the countryside. 

Once inside the church, the people did not sit by families. The 
boys and young men sat on one side gallery, the better to see the 
girls seated opposite them on the main floor of the sanctuary. The 
married men sat on the other side gallery, and could see their 
wives opposite them on the floor below. The choir and organ were 
on the rear gallery, and on the main floor of the sanctuary there 
were special seats for the old men and women and for the elders 
and deacons. 

Most of the churches had an organ and an organist who also 
served as “vorsinger.” Sometimes there was a choir to help with 
the singing. In some churches there were pocket-size German 
hymnals, either kept in the church, or carried to the services, and 
the members sang from them. Where there were none, or to help 
the members learn the German hymns, the pastor “lined out” the 
hymns, reciting a line or two, after which the congregation sang 
them. Occasionally there would be a “special number” by the choir, 
sung from one of the large old choir books or “chorale books,” as 
they used to call them. 

Worship was rather formal but plain and simple, without all the 
ecclesiastical trappings of our time. There were no vestments, no 
processions, no candles, no crosses, no flowers. Generally there was 
no central or high altar. The pulpit was in the center, showing 
where the emphasis was put in the total life of the church. The. 
communion table in front of or below the pulpit served as an altar, 
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or what may have looked like an altar served to hold the sacra- 
mental elements, the sacramental vessels, and the parish record 
books. What is now commonly referred to as the chancel was then 
known as “the altar.” 

Although there were some prescribed forms for worship, espe- 
cially for the sacraments and rites, such as those in a book like the 
old Marburg hymnal, the usual Sunday morning service followed 
an order of the pastor’s own devising. Worship, therefore, did not 
follow the book, and there was little liturgy and not much ritual. 
The several denominational battles over the formation and publi- 
cation of denominational hymnals and liturgies were just getting 
under way. Denominational leaders were getting up a lot of steam 
over liturgical questions, problems of polity and matters of doctrine, 
especially so in the face of the “new measures movement” and the 
revivalism and religious awakening that were spreading like wild- 
fire across the land. 

One denomination woke up to find a full-grown liturgical con- 
troversy in its lap. Another struggled with problems of jurisdiction 
and polity, and found itself to be a house divided. The student of 
church history will know what is implied by such phrases as 
Mercersburg versus Ursinus and Gettysburg versus Mount Airy— 
and English versus German! Meanwhile the excesses of the revival 
movement, of the long meetings and the camp meetings, and the 
arrogant commercialism of the hucksters at church festivals, were 
making life miserable for the preachers and gave them plenty to do. 

The preaching our people heard was done in somewhat of a 
classical style, quite formal, orthodox, doctrinal, expository, based 
largely on the Bible and the Catechisms. Sermons were long and, 
judged by present standards and tastes, rather dry and dull. A 
Mose Dissinger was the rare exception! Many of the old preachers, 
or at least some of them, were prophets who dared to be direct, 
immediate, and personal in their preaching, and who could attack 
any evil of their day without batting an eye. 

Despite some anti-clericalism, some suspicion about the clergy, 
probably a hangover from the days of the hireling and the exploiter, 
the people had a wholesome regard for the pastors. The average 
“Dutchman” was just enough of a rugged individualist to be able 
to say about preachers that he could “take them or leave them,” 
and he was not at all averse to picking a fight with the local 
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preacher and giving him a rough time; but generally he “took it 
and liked it.’ Proof of the place these men held in the common 
life of the people and of the respect and affection in which they 
were held, is found in the many “preacher stories” that were put 
into circulation. Most of them were told by good church people 
about the preachers they really loved the most, and only rarely 
were they circulated maliciously. 

Preachers existed on was fallt, that is, on whatever they hap- 
pened to get in cash, in goods, and as perquisites. Generally they 
were poor and underpaid, but they managed. This matter has 
changed somewhat, with fixed salaries, retirement benefits, par- 
sonages, utilities, car and office expenses all provided for in our 
day; but some statisticians claim that pastors’ incomes still are 
only on a level with the wages of semi-skilled and unskilled labor. 

Most of them were trained and good men, worthy of their hire 
and compelled to fight for it. The Lutheran and Reformed parties 
had their theological seminaries by this time, and there the younger 
pastors had been trained. The older pastors had been trained in 
the private schools of prophets of an earlier generation. Gone were 
the impostors and the “independents,” the home-made preachers 
and hirelings—well, most of them were gone anyway! 

The parochial school was gone and the public school had come in. 
Therefore Sunday Schools were being started, sometimes against 
considerable opposition. After the Civil War, this innovation led 
to the building of the two-story churches. 

Confirmation took place every two years, usually in the fall, 
with spring and summer for the period of instruction. Better trans- 
portation and other matters have moved this to Palm Sunday or 
Whitsunday annually. Communion was celebrated twice a year, 
spring and fall; and now it is celebrated at least four times a year 
and sometimes at the beginning of every great season of the 
church year and at the time of every high festival. 

Marriage took place at “the preacher’s house.” Parsonage mar- 
riages are coming to be the exception now, and the formal, elab- 
orate church wedding is the rule. Baptism usually took place either 
in the parsonage or the parents’ home, and now this, too, is done 
mostly in the church. 

Funerals, by our tastes and standards, were crude, cruel, morbid 
affairs; but death was real to our people, and it was treated that 
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way. The funeral then was a neighborhood affair, and the neighbors 
dug the grave, announced the funeral to the community, and as- 
sisted with preparations at the house, helping to feed the funeral 
party. The coffin was made by a local craftsman, the body prepared 
by loving friends, and the service held at the call of the church bell. 

There were no flowers, no full dress parades, no attempts at 
camouflage. No effort was made to spare the bereaved and no at- 
tempt made to hide or disguise or postpone the inevitable. The 
service at the house with the singing and the short sermon, the 
service at the grave again with singing and a brief exhortation, 
then the long service in the church while the grave was being 
closed, the dolorous music, the black garb of the mourners, all these 
and many other customs and practices were quite different from 
present-day funeral services. 

An old Pennsylvania “Dutch” grandmother shakes her head 
sadly and talks about how different everything is in church these 
days : the singing, the worship, the preaching, the matter of finances, 
the Sunday School classes, the equipment and the furnishings. 
Some will tell you that there just isn’t anything like the “church- 
going in the olden times,” but one remembers that this has been 
the complaint for quite a long while. A pastor who has seen five 
decades of service in the Lord’s vineyard, one of the surviving 
horse-and-buggy preachers, says that he “just can’t get used to 
all the changes.” A younger pastor who has seen only two decades 
of service observes how much more intense the work has become, 
how organizations within the church have multiplied, how activity 
has increased, and how a pastor must be a jack-of-all-trades these 
days. 

Yes, things have changed! Gone are such things as these: the 
old-time Christmas festivals ; the old observance of Ascension Day, 
Good Friday, Whitsunday, ‘“‘second” Christmas, Easter Monday 
and Whit-Monday, with their various beliefs and superstitions ; 
preachers on horseback, or in frock coats; the Parres Esse (feasts 
prepared for the preacher and his family in the home of a pa- 
rishioner) ; the genuine “trial sermon’; the funeral feasts; the 
preparatory service with an elder or a deacon making a list of 
those entitled to receive the Sacrament; the “common cup” and 
the use of home-made wine and home-baked bread as sacramental 
elements. Gone are the days when “pillars” of the Church fought 
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against the innovation of Sunday schools (Kinner-schule or Kelwer- 
schule) because they were afraid children might spoil the church 
furniture ; when men prayed into their hats; when preachers served 
parishes of six, eight, or ten congregations; when members made 
up work parties to clean the church; and when penny offerings 
were in style. Gone, at least in part, are the days when people 
resisted the claims of the foreign missions enterprise as they 
would resist the devil, and when words like “apportionment” and 
“benevolence” and ‘“‘missions” were hated and under suspicion, and 
when you might give twenty-six cents for missions, twenty-five 
cents supposedly to get one cent to the right place. 

What has come in? Most of you know this full well: the new 
emphasis on the Lenten season; a new use of the other festivals 
and seasons of the church year; in some quarters such silly 
emphases as “Church Paper Day” and “Pensions and Relief Sun- 
day”; colorful vestments; organs with chimes; music of chimes 
and bells amplified and broadcast from the church steeple ; candles ; 
high altars; stained glass windows; duplex envelopes; film pro- 
jectors; church kitchens and fellowship halls; nurseries; stages 
and recreation rooms and most of the gadgets that go with this 
modern era. These things also have moved in: better church school 
curricular materials; new translations of the Bible; a new kind 
of catechetical instruction; all sorts of choir music; newer and 
better hymnals; all kinds of auxiliary organizations from women’s 
guilds and missionary societies and men’s leagues and brother- 
hoods to youth fellowships and Scouts and basketball teams. 

The list would be almost endless. There is much more organiza- 
tion and activity. Church buildings are well-heated and well-lighted 
(if not yet well ventilated!), and they are in use almost every day 
of the week. A lot of wheels are turning and a lot of noise is being 
made. There are many more members, much more money is being 
given for church work, especially for benevolent enterprises, and 
“the program of the church,” meaning the denominational program, 
is being put across. There is better equipment and the program is 
more diversified. Instead of waiting for the community to serve 
the church, attempts are now being made to have the church serve 
the community, and so there is two-way traffic in the business. The 
German language has bowed out, preachers are better trained, 
parsonages are new and fine and modern with a vengeance, audio- 
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visual aids are employed generously, budgets are adopted and 
pledges called for. Such are some of the marks of church life 
after the passing of a century. 

Certainly community life is less church-centered than it used to 
be. The church today is but one of many institutions and enter- 
prises clamoring for the people’s time, talent and treasure. When 
people go to church, they do so because they really want to, and 
not because it’s the only thing to do. Generally the attendance is 
good and getting better. With so many churches and a service 
regularly every Sunday, things are looking up. 

We venture to say that today there is a more enlightened, more 
intelligent, and more vital churchmanship than of old. Witness the 
great new interest in the best in Christian education, in equipment 
and furnishings, in missionary and evangelistic work, in music and 
the fine arts, in audio-visual aids, in building programs and 
financial campaigns and world-wide benevolences. Once “church” 
was pretty small and cheap, but now it is big business—sometimes 
so big that one must have a sense of humor in order to bear up 
under such an overwhelming and bewildering thing! 

Things have changed, perhaps more than we realize. No matter 
how much we may sigh for the good old days, we must take things 
as we find them now, and we must try to believe that we have 
made progress and that the Kingdom of God is that much nearer. 
As outward things go, the church prospers famously now. In mat- 
ters of the spirit we have certainly worked and worried our way 
around a good many corners, and we have come a long way in 
these hundred years to cover what may be a disappointingly short 
distance. 

Some of the old fires have gone out. New fires, lots of them, 
have been kindled. Some of them cast a strange light and not a 
few shadows. It remains to be seen how much they will really 
warm and purify the heart and thaw out the frozen places in our 
common life. 
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THE MENNONITES AND AMISH 
By Joun A. Hostetler 


A. THE MENNONITES 


HE Mennonites derive their name from the outstanding leader 
Zu the Anabaptist movement in the Netherlands, Menno Simons 
(1492-1561). Along with other nonconformist groups of the Con- 
tinent, they came to America, establishing the first permanent 
settlement in Pennsylvania in 1683 at Germantown. They have 
always been relatively small in numbers, but they have played a 
significant role in the life and culture of the New World. They 
have made major contributions to agriculture in the Palatinate, 
in the Ukraine, and in North America. They are well known for 
the stable rural communities they have established wherever they 
have colonized. 

Those Mennonites who came to Pennsylvania were largely of 
Swiss and Palatine background. There are no statistics of mem- 
bership for the Mennonites of one hundred years ago, but there 
may have been about twenty-five thousand of them. In 1855 most 
of them were in Pennsylvania, but there were some also in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, lowa, and Ontario, Canada. Today they are found 
in most of our states and in all the western Canadian provinces, the 
total United States and Canadian membership being approxi- 
mately 212,000. 

One hundred years ago, the German language predominated 
among them. They had no Sunday schools and no interest in pro- 
moting education; in fact, they were opposed to it. They had no 
colleges of their own, no trained scholars, no historians, and no 
church institutions carrying on missions, publishing, or educa- 
tion. Today they have some fifty-five elementary church schools, 
eleven Mennonite Church-operated high schools, and several col- 
leges. During the past hundred years the Mennonites not only have 
developed these scholarly institutions, but have in great measure 
overcome their opposition to public education and to the use of 
the English language. Some of their members now attend graduate 

*Dr. John A. Hostetler, Book Editor of The Mennonite Publishing 
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schools and universities for the study of subjects of wider interest 
and concern to their group. There are now over a score of Men- 
nonite Church members who have doctoral degrees. In 1855 every 
effort was made to survive by adherence to tradition. Now their 
leaders—historians, ministers, and administrators—seek every con- 
ceivable scientific technique for the preservation and promotion 
of their community, family, and church life. 

One hundred years ago their religious services were informal, 
their leaders were elected and ordained from among their own 
members, none of whom had any formal education. Their religious 
life was not organized formally, and they entered few professions. 
Today there are church conferences, regional conferences, boards, 
committees, institutions, administrators, policies, workshops, cor- 
porations, and an active program of missionary work. 

One hundred years ago the Mennonites had no publishing head- 
quarters, no official church organ, no Sunday school publications, 
no common journal where opinions were expressed. Since the 
establishment of a church publishing house at Scottdale, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1908, no less than 244 books have been published. In 
addition to this, religious tracts, a dozen periodicals, and Christian 
educational materials in several languages are now produced and 
distributed. Among outstanding volumes published are the Ephrata 
Martyrs’ Mirror (1938), The Complete Writings of Menno 
Simons (1956), and a four-volume Mennonite Encyclopedia, the 
first volume of which appeared in 1955. The Mennonite Quarterly 
Review, founded in 1926 and edited by Harold S. Bender, has 
made a significant contribution to Anabaptist scholarship. 

Active foreign missionary work was begun in India in 1899, 
and the Mennonite Central Committee was organized in 1920 in 
response to famine conditions in Russia. Since then Mennonite 
relief in the form of goods and personnel has entered at least 
twenty-five countries. Today there are over two hundred mission- 
aries in foreign fields. 

One hundred years ago there were very few divisions among the 
Mennonites, whereas today there are a considerable number. Some 
of these are due to differences in cultural heritage because of migra- 
tion from Europe at different times and from different places. 
Others are local developments in this country, both in Pennsyl- 
vania and elsewhere. 
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B. THE AMISH 


Some people have assumed that Amish beliefs and practices have 
not changed from the time of the origin of that body in 1693. 
Close examination, however, reveals that surprising changes have 
taken place among this very religious and tradition-centered group. 

The Amish came to this country from Europe as early as 1730. 
They originated as a conservative offshoot of the Mennonites in 
Switzerland and Alsace, differing from the Mennonites largely in 
the severity of their practice of “shunning” errant members. 

In 1855 Amish communities were to be found mostly in Penn- 
sylvania, although in 1803 they had established some also in Ohio, 
in 1845 in Indiana, and in 1848 in Iowa. Today their congrega- 
tional communities are found in nineteen states of the United 
States, and in Ontario, Canada. 

The Amish of one hundred years ago attended the public schools. 
Some of their progressive members even served on school boards. 
Today, however, some twenty Amish communities have their own 
elementary schools, not in order to teach religion more effectively, 
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but to avoid participation in the secular school system. Today they 
oppose abandoning the one-room schoolhouse for the consolidated 
school, because they believe such a change would be a violation 
of their religious principle of separation from and nonconformity 
with the world. 

Their manner of worship a hundred years ago was probably no 
different from that of today. The “Old Order” Amish as a distinct 
and separate group from the Amish Mennonites evolved during the 
last hundred years. There was no “Old Order” until there was a 
“New Order.” The New Order came into being during the latter 
half of the last century, when some congregations accepted certain 
prevailing practices, such as the use of meeting-houses, ministers’ 
meetings, church conferences, Sunday schools, the use of the Eng- 
lish language in worship, and missionary work. 

Today there are several groups of Amish. First, there is the 
Old Order, who have resisted change most effectively. They wor- 
ship in private homes, use horses instead of tractors and auto- 
mobiles, oppose the use oi electricity in their houses, prohibit the 
use of musical instruments, and in general refuse to conform to 
the world’s ways. Each church is independent. They choose their 
church officials by lot. Second, there are the Amish Mennonites, 
who during the last half of the last century organized their churches 
into three regional conferences. These conferences have merged 
with the main body called the “Mennonite Church” and have lost 
all trace of their Amish derivation. Third, the Conservative Amish 
Mennonites organized a separate conference in 1912, consisting of 
Old Order congregations which had become interested in having 
Sunday schools and in supporting welfare work and missions. They, 
too, have largely lost their Amish identity and have changed the 
name of their conference to “Conservative Mennonite.” Fourth, 
there are the Unaffiliated Amish Mennonite congregations known 
as the “Beachey Amish.” They are Old Order congregations who in 
recent years have accepted automobiles, tractors, electricity, and 
other modern conveniences. They are also interested in supporting 
missionary work. In some instances they have built meeting-houses. 

One hundred years ago there were very few books published or 
privately printed by Amish members. Shem Zook of Mifflin County 
was an exception. He published an edition of the Martyrs’ Mirror 
in 1849. He was an unusually enterprising Amishman, who is re- 
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ported to have been employed by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany to purchase land for its right of way through Mifflin County. 
He was a member of the first school board organized in Mifflin 
County, and helped to decide the allocation of funds for the early 
schools. According to local tradition, a delegation from Harrisburg 
approached him, proposing that he run for governor of Pennsyl- 
vania. But, in conformity with the principles of his religion, he 
declined the offer. 

There is evidence that the traditional Amish pattern of life is 
slowly changing. A certain prosperous Amish farmer today, for 
example, has no electric lights, uses no rubber-tired implements 
on his farm, and has no telephone. By avoiding these, he abides 
by the rules and regulations of his church. But this same Amish- 
man has a propane gas installation, and his wife uses the latest 
style of kitchen range. His family has also a gas-burning refrig- 
erator, an automatic gas water-heater, and a gasoline engine that 
keeps up the water pressure in the house and barn. There is a 
fully equipped bathroom with toilet and shower, and the kitchen 
has the latest style of sink and worktable. Though he has no 
electricity, he has compensated for it in other ways, without dis- 
obeying the rules of the church. He owns no automobile, but he 
feels free to hire his Mennonite neighbor to drive him to any 
destination. 

Though the Amishman of today may be Amish in the letter, he is 
a long way from the tradition and spirit of the Old Order Amish of 
a hundred years ago. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS 


By WALTER E. Boyer* 


7. DISCUSS the arts and crafts of the Pennsylvania Germans 
is no easy task. Even though more pages of printed material 
have been devoted to this subject than to any other phase of Penn- 
sylvania German culture, the task remains difficult. Excellent ac- 
counts of limited phases of this topic have been published, but a 
comprehensive account remains to be written. Some writers in 
this field have published good accounts of designs, but have failed 
to consider the utilitarian aspects of the objects upon which the 
designs appear; others have relied on religious and philosophical 
concepts to explain motifs ; some find symbolism where others find 
decoration; few take into account the place where an object was 
made and when; none takes into account how frequently a partic- 
ular motif was used; and none has considered the possibility that 
a motif may have been used only at particular times and upon 
particular objects. 

Members of the Pennsylvania German Society are well 
acquainted, of course, with the excellent reproductions to be found 
in the Borneman books. If one were to study no other books than 
these, one would be able to formulate a working concept of Penn- 
sylvania German art at its best. Yet the accurateness of the re- 
productions is only half the story; the fact that all the examples 
date from before 1850 is the other half. It is this latter fact that 
is of more importance to us today. By being dogmatic, my presenta- 
tion could be abbreviated to this: by 1850 an unselfconscious folk 
art that was expressive of the homogeneity of a culture was dead 
and the folk crafts were altered, if not absorbed, by the growing 
factory system and the expanding market of manufactured mer- 
chandise. 

In my exhibit of our folk art,’ I have tried to show that in the 
decoration of the artifacts made prior to 1850 five motifs were 


*Dr. Walter E. Boyer, Instructor in English oe go at The Penn- 
sylvania State University, is co-author with Albert F. Buffington and Don 
Yoder of Songs Along the Mahantango. 

+ An exhibit of Pennsylvania German Folk Art, arranged by Mr. Boyer, 
race on show at The Pennsylvania State University Library during October, 
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dominant and that each one of them seems to have been used more 
frequently in some particular craft and on certain objects. In this 
discussion, however, I want to emphasize that whatever sense of 
a motif’s function was evinced before 1850 was lost afterwards, and 
that once this sense was lost, the motif was altered in form and 
its organic relationship with other motifs was changed. 

There is not enough time to speculate on why this happened, 
but let us see what did happen. In the exhibit there are two Tauf- 
scheine that can serve as illustrations. One is by Otto, an itinerant 
folk artist, and the other is by Peter Montelius, a well-educated 
school teacher and an experienced printer. Both of these artists 
used the same motif, a heart, and they produced their work at 
about the same time. 

In the Otto Taufschein the heart is painted beneath the fraktur-ed 
record of the birth and baptism. The heart seems to be growing 
out of the earth, which is shown by vibrant lines and vivid green 
color. Within the heart two flowers are joined together at the base. 
From the top center of the heart, where the two halves are joined, 
two branches of tulips are drawn. Both of them droop earthward, 
one on either side of the heart. Thus one can say that the organic 
relationship of the heart with the ground and flowers makes the 
total composition a simple “Tree of Life” motif. This motif is then 
repeated in a different form to serve as the left and right side 
borders of the Taufschein. 

In the Montelius work such organic relationships between parts 
do not exist and, whereas one is tempted to believe that Otto’s 
work has ideographical content, one is satisfied to accept the 
Montelius art as being entirely decorative. Montelius uses the heart 
as a border for the baptismal record but he does not draw it, he 
prints it. Around the heart he places abstract yellow flowers and 
dark green leafage. These motifs have only a spatial relationship 
to one another. Such composition is not traditional. It is akin to 
the decoration that is found after 1850. In fact, it is the art found 
on plank-bottom chairs, which are late 19th century. 

If the art during the last century lost its traditional character, 
what of the crafts? The story is much the same. In 1851 at the 
International Exhibition of Manufactured Articles, held in London, 
the United States was hailed as a leader. This exhibit may be 
thought of as pivotal. We may think of it as marking the time when 
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the homesteading craftsman was supplanted by the commercial 
manufacturer as the chief source of domestic wares. 

With this change came new points of view which in many in- 
stances were opposed to those of the homesteading craftsman. What 
impressed the world about the American products was the emphasis 
upon repetition of design and decoration, and the economy of pro- 
duction. In other words, in the interest of a cheap and profitable 
product, we have mass production, with its inevitable emphasis 
upon quantity rather than quality, and its insistence upon a uni- 
formity of design that deprives the craftsman of his creativity and 
makes him a puppet of patterns and a sketcher of stencils. Now 
the emphasis is not upon what the individual produces but upon 
what the machine reproduces, not upon the traditional in design 
and decoration but upon the novel, not upon creation but upon 
repetition. 

This change may be illustrated by -the salt-glazed stoneware 
jugs which are found throughout Pennsylvania and with which 
you are undoubtedly familiar. The gallon jugs are particularly 
interesting since they dramatically illustrate the change. Until the 
middle of the nineteenth century the Cowden company in Harris- 
burg; Pennsylvania, made gallon jugs having an oval-shaped body 
and bearing a decoration that was painted free-hand in cobalt blue. 
These decorations were often akin to the decorations found on 
tulip-ware. Around 1850, however, stencil work replaced free-hand 
brush work, even though the jug retained its former shape. So the 
skill of the traditional potter was not yet endangered, but this 
change meant that the skillful decorator could be dispensed with 
and anyone who could hold a stencil in one hand and wield a 
brush with the other could replace him. 

Nevertheless decoration was on the way out. Stencil decoration 
lasted for approximately twenty years and was then abandoned. 
At the same time, the last vestige of folk origin disappeared when 
the gracefully tapering sides of the jug became straight. The “new 
look” had arrived. 

Throughout this progression it may be readily noted how the 
skilled craftsman was replaced by a less skilled workman, and how 
the union of beauty and utility was destroyed, slowly but in- 
evitably. Fifty years later, John Dewey described this divorce and 
preached reform to professionals and laymen alike. 
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The same type of progression may be seen in the making of 
glass objects. In 1826 patents for pressing machines for making 
glass objects were taken out; by 1845 virtually every American 
home had pressed glass; and by 1865 pressed glass had almost 
supplanted china. But what of the glass-blower’s talent? It was re- 
placed by a wooden mold. And what of the decorator’s talent, so 
richly expressed in Stiegel glass? It was usurped by the carver 
of molds. 

Or take the matter of embroidery. As early as 1830 manufac- 
turers offered embroidery kits which included the necessary colored 
yarn and ready-made patterns which had been stamped upon the 
cloth. No longer was it necessary for the young girl to count 
threads, and no longer was it necessary for her to compose designs 
that would be uniquely her own. She could now have for her hope 
chest what every Mary and Mabel and Sarah of the neighborhood 
had. But, then, a hundred.years later we can do no better, as the 
popularity of painting by numbers reveals. 

There is, however, one folk art that continued to be practiced 
within this century. It is the art of patch-work, the making of 
quilts. From about 1840 on, the Pennsylvania German housewife 
could buy a wide variety of cotton materials at comparatively low 
prices, since the number of textile mills had increased rapidly 
and one no longer needed to depend on imports. 

For her the art of quilting may not have been traditional, but 
how was she to put the quilt together? When she took a look at 
her rag-bag, she knew that there was a quilt in there, providing she 
could piece it together. But how? One way was to make a “crazy- 
patch” quilt. It probably seemed easier to her, although I doubt 
that it was. (By the way, should not more respect be shown to 
this kind of Deppich? I must confess that I get more warmth out 
of them than I do from the abstract, geometric paintings of her 
20th century imitators.) 

Another way for her was to use a more controlled motif, perhaps 
a representative one, or a naturalistic one, or a symbolic one. At 
this point a sort of rebirth of freedom for the folk artist took place. 
The quilter was forced to rely on tradition, to recall what she had 
seen and heard from an earlier generation. In the quilts that were 
thus made one may see a traditional feeling for line, for symmetry 
and for duplication of form in representations of characteristic 
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Pennsylvania German folk art motifs such as the tulip, heart, 
triangle, rising sun, pomegranate, etc. 

English magazines, at that time, were publishing quilt patterns 
with fancy names, and selling them to their subscribers—Godey’s 
Lady's Book, for example. But the influence from this source was 
probably slight, inasmuch as not many Pennsylvania German 
housewives during the nineteenth century were spending their 
time reading English magazines. Their daughters in the 20th cen- 
tury would read English magazines, and some of them would be 
devotees of the new while others would be satisfied to collect 
the old. 

In discussing this topic, I have been concerned chiefly with how 
the arts and crafts were affected by the rise of industry. A similar 
account could be written by tracing the influence of institu- 
tionalized education, or of the new printing and publishing. How- 
ever, the conclusion would be the same: in the main, by 1850 
traditional folk art had passed and the folk crafts had been radically 
changed, if not already dismissed. Since the 1920’s they are being 
revived. They may yet save the autonomy of man. Perhaps we may 
not need to surrender everything to automation. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN SOCIETY 
By Tuomas R. BRENDLE* 


san following account of the origin of The Pennsylvania Ger- 
man Society appears in Volume [ of its publications : 


During the months of December, 1890, and January, 
1891, articles appeared in various journals throughout 
Eastern Pennsylvania, the earliest being in THE LEB- 
ANON DAILY REPORT, followed by THE NEW 
ERA, of Lancaster, and the Philadelphia INQUIRER, 
advocating the formation of a Pennsylvania-German So- 
ciety. A correspondence on the subject was finally opened 
by Mr. Frank R. Diffenderffer, one of the editors of THE 
NEW ERA, with Dr. William H. Egle, State Librarian, 
and he was invited to come to Lancaster to discuss the 
question. The result was that on February 14, 1891, he 
came to Lancaster, and, in the editorial rooms of THE 
NEW ERA found John S. Stahr, D.D., J. Max Hark, 
D.D., R. K. Buehrle, Ph.D., E. O. Lyte, Ph.D., and 
Frank R. Diffenderffer, who had been invited to meet him. 
After a full and free discussion of the whole question, it 
was decided to invite a number of representative men in 
the German counties of Eastern Pennsylvania to an in- 
formal conference in the city of Lancaster, on the 26th 
of February. 

This was done, and on the above mentioned day the 
conference met in the study of Dr. Hark, in the Moravian 
parsonage. It was found that nine counties were repre- 
sented, namely : 

Carbon County—E. H. Rauch. 

Chester County—Julius F. Sachse. 

Dauphin County—W. H. Egle, E. W. S. Parthemore, 
Maurice C. Eby. 

Lancaster County—J. Max Hark, H. A. Brickenstein, 

Frank R. Diffenderffer. 

Lebanon County—Theodore E. Schmauk, Lee I. Grum- 

bine. 


*Rev. Thomas R. Brendle, Secretary of the Pennsylvania German Society, 
is co-author with Claude W. Unger of “Folk Medicine of the Pennsylvania 
Germans,” with David E. Lick of “Plant Names and Plant Lore,” and with 
William S. Troxell of “Pennsylvania German Folk Tales, Legends, and 
Once-upon-a-Time Stories.” 
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Lehigh County—Edwin Albright, A. R. Horne. 

Luzerne County—F. K. Levan. 

Northampton County—Jeremiah H. Hess, Paul de- 
Schweinitz. 

Dr. Egle was called to preside over the meeting, and 
in doing so succinctly stated the purpose and importance 
of the contemplated movement. Frank R. Diffenderffer 
was chosen as temporary Secretary. A large number of 
letters were read from prominent citizens of the State, 
who were unavoidably absent, but who nevertheless felt a 
deep interest in the step under consideration, and were 
anxious to promote it in every possible way. Encourage- 
ment came from all sides, and co-operation was promised 
on every hand. 

It was found that the universal feeling was towards a 
permanent organization, having for its aim the collection 
and preservation of all landmarks and records relative to 
the early German and Swiss immigrants to Pennsylvania 
and the development of a friendly and fraternal spirit 
among all united by the ties of a common ancestry. 

An animated discussion arose over the name to be 
given to the proposed organization, the names “Penn- 
sylvania-German Society” and “Pennsylvania-Dutch So- 
ciety” being warmly supported. A suggestion to defer 
the matter to a subsequent meeting was not agreed to, 
and a resolution to use the name Pennsylvania-German 
Society in the call for a general Convention was finally 
adopted. Lebanon, Philadelphia and Lancaster were 
severally proposed as the place where the Convention 
should be held. The last named city was finally decided 
upon and the 15th of the following April was selected 
as the time. 


The convention was held at the time and place chosen, and a 
permanent organization with the name “The Pennsylvania-German 
Society” was effected. 

The Society has been in continuous existence from the day of its 
organization to the present time. On April 19, 1930, it was 
chartered by the Lancaster County Court. 

In the petition for incorporation the purposes of the Society 
are given: “to collect, study, preserve, and make known the char- 
acteristics, language, arts, folk-lore, customs, biography, genealogy, 
and the religious and general history of the early settlers in Penn- 
sylvania of Germanic origin, and of their descendants ; by preserv- 
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ing the land-marks, monuments, books, records, manuscripts, 
documents, source material, and objects of cognate historical char- 
acter or interest; and by means of historical research and the 
preparation and publication of source material, essays, theses, 
addresses, and articles relating thereto; and to promote social 
intercourse among its members.” 

Membership in the Society consists of three classes, Active, 
Associate, and Honorary. Active membership rests upon direct 
descent from an emigrant of Germanic origin who came to Penn- 
sylvania during the eighteenth century or in the first decade of the 
nineteenth. Associate members are elected, upon application, by | 
the Board of Directors. They enjoy the same rights and privileges 
as the Active members with the exception of the right to vote. 
Honorary members are elected by the Board of Directors in 
recognition of distinguished service rendered to the Society. 

There is one annual meeting which is held in the fall of the year. 

The president is elected out of the membership of the Society by 
the Board of Directors for a term of one year. He is eligible for 
re-election. Many men prominent in the affairs of the State of 
Pennsylvania have held this office. 





List of Presidents 


1891—Hon. George F. Baer 
1892—William H. Egle, M.D. 
1893—Henry L. Fisher, Esq. 
1894—Rev. George C. Heckman, D.D. 
1895—Hon. Samuel Whitaker Pennypacker 
1896—Frank R. Diffenderffer, Litt.D. 
1897—Rev. Theodore E. Schmauck, D.D. 
1898—Rev. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Ph.D., D.D. 
1899—E. Winfield Scott Parthemore 
1900—Rev. Franklin J. F. Schantz, D.D. | 
1901—Rev. Thomas C. Porter, D.D. 
1902—Charles F. Himes, Ph.D. } 
1902—Rev. Joseph H. Dubbs, D.D. 
1903—Rev. Joseph A. Seiss, D.D. 
1904—Rev. John S. Stahr, Ph.D., D.D. 
1905—Hon. James A. Beaver 
1906—Hon. Gustav A. Endlich 
1907—Benjamin M. Nead, Esq. 
1908—Hon. John Wanamaker 
1909—Thomas C. Zimmerman, Litt.D. 
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1910—General John E. Roller 

1911—Rev. Henry E. Jacobs, D.D. 
1912—Capt. Henry M. M. Richards, Litt.D. 
1913—Benjamin F. Fackenthal, Jr., Sc.D. 
1914—Julius F. Sachse, Litt.D. 

1915—Hon. William U. Hensel, Litt.D. 
1915—William F. Muhlenberg, M.D. 
1915—Hon. Harmon Yerkes 

1916—George T. Ettinger, Ph.D. 
1917—Rev. Jacob Fry, D.D. 

1918—Rev. L. Kryder Evans, D.D. 
1919—Rey. Paul deSchweinitz, D.D. 
1920—General Harry Trexler 

1921—Rev. George W. Sandt, D.D. 
1922—Edgar Fahs Smith, Ph.D. 
1923—Edgar Dubbs Shimer, Ph.D. 
1924—Hon. Charles I. Landis 

1925—Rev. Charles B. Schneder, D.D. 
1926—Rev. Elmer E. S. Johnson, Ph.D., D.D. 
1927—Hon. Martin G. Brumbaugh 
1928-40—Ralph Beaver Strassburger, LL.D. 
1940-51—Henry S. Borneman, LL.D. 
1952—William S. Troxell 


In the sixty-four years of its existence the Society has pub- 
lished fifty-six volumes on the history and the life of the Penn- 
sylvania Germans. 

It is needless to list all of them, but some should be mentioned 
to show into what categories the publications fall so that one may 
see the breadth of the interests of the Society and the way in 
which it is carrying out the purposes of its organization. 


THE IMMIGRATION 


Pennsylvania German Pioneers, 3 vols., edited by William J. Hinke. 

The Redemptioners, by Frank Ried Diffenderffer. 

The Settlement of Germantown, Pennsylvania, and the Beginning 
of German Immigration to North America, by Samuel 
Whitaker Pennypacker. 


RELIGION 


The German Baptist Brethren or Dunkers, by George N. Falken- 
stein. 


The Reformed Church in Pennsylvania, by Joseph Henry Dubbs. 
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The Lutheran Church in Pennsylvania, by Theodore Emanuel 
Schmauk. 

The Mennonite Immigration to Pennsylvania in the Eighteenth 
Century, by C. Henry Smith. 

The Schwenckfelders in Pennsylvania, a Historical Sketch, by 
Howard Wiegner Kriebel. 

The Old Order Amish of Lancaster County, by Calvin George 
Bachman. 


GENEALOGY 


Birth and Baptismal Register of Trinity Lutheran Church, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Birth and Baptismal Register of The First Reformed Church, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


THE DIALECT 


A Dictionary of the Non-English Words of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
man Dialect, with an Appendix, by Marcus Bachman Lam- 
bert. 

Anthology of Pennsylvania German Verse, by Harry Hess 
Reichard. 


FOLKLORE 


The Folklore of the Pennsylvania German, by John Baer Stoudt. 

Proverbs of the Pennsylvania Germans, by Edwin Miller Fogel. 

Folk Medicine of the Pennsylvania Germans, by Thomas R. 
Brendle and Claude W. Unger. 

Pennsylvania German Folk Tales, by Thomas R. Brendle and 
William S. Troxell. 

Bird Names and Bird Lore among the Pennsylvania Germans, by 
William J. Rupp. 


ARCHITECTURE 


Colonial Architecture of the Pennsylvania Germans, by G. Edwin 
Brumbaugh. 


ART 


Pennsylvania. German Illuminated Manuscripts, by Henry S. 
Borneman. 
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Domestic LIFE 


The Domestic Life and Characteristics of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans, by F. J. F. Schantz. 


BIoGRAPHY 


John Casper Stoever, Colonial Pastor and Founder of Churches, 
by R. L. Winters. 

Henry Harbaugh, Pennsylvania Dutchman, 1817-1867, by Eliza- 
beth Clarke Kieffer. 
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Ascribed to either the German Hardy or the Swiss Curtius. 


From the collection of J. Bennett Nolan 
Courtesy the magazine Antiques 
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MONSIEUR FRANKLIN 


By J. BENNETT NoLAN* 


ARLY Spring in Paris, and with my coffee-tray comes the 
Tribune containing an inspiring announcement. The American 
Philosophical Society and Yale have united in the long-awaited 
definitive compendium of the writings of Benjamin Franklin. And 
as I peruse the bulletin I note with satisfaction that the project is 
to embrace the in-letters, an important and valuable inclusion 
which I surmise will greatly amplify the task of the editor. 

Now I glance across my apartment to the wall cabinet which 
houses certain of my recent purchases, all eighteenth century 
French pamphlets with Franklinian references. These are the re- 
wards of long tramps on the Quais, researches in the dusty upper 
shelves of book-sellers on the Rive Gauche, patient waiting in the 
auction halls of the Salle Drouot. They include memoirs, brochures, 
odd volumes of magazines, all with anecdotes concerning or utter- 
ances attributed to my beloved avatar, our first Envoy to France. 
And many of them are as yet un-noted by essayist or biographer. 

Appraising my row of books, great and small, bound and un- 
bound, I consider them in the light of this new Franklinian under- 
taking and propound the query: Are the references and sayings 
quoted in these memoirs to be excluded from the forthcoming 
edition because many of them trespass upon the realm of 
apochrypha? Is not any contemporary report of importance to 
the collator even if, as often happens, we suspect that such report 
is not too well supported by the factual ? 

So interesting is the train of reflection suggested by this hypoth- 
esis that I proceed to pull down these recent acquisitions and 
consider them from the viewpoint of their availability for inclusion 
in the forthcoming edition. To this end I arrange all allusions to 
Franklin, weighing their credibility and authority. 


*Mr. J. Bennett Nolan, member of The Pennsylvania Historical and Mu- 
seum Commission, is the author of General Benjamin Franklin, Benjamin 
Franklin in Scotland and Ireland, and many other well-known volumes on 
historical subjects. 
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The first pamphlet, one discussed at some length by Van Doren, 
is the Avis aux Hessois. My own copy of this brochure was ap- 
parently published in 1777, since it refers to the “late massacre” 
at Trenton. It is anonymous but generally ascribed to Franklin. 
In this treatise the Count de Schaumburg, an imaginary Hessian 
functionary at Rome, writes to an equally fanciful Baron Hohen- 
dorf, presumably General Knyphausen in command of the Hessian 
Detachment at New York. 


So 1605 of our people have been killed instead of 1455 
as erroneously first reported to Lord North! Tante 
mieux. . So much the better! His Hessian Highness will 
get still more bounty. We are sending you some more 
recruits. Don’t economize them. 


The brutality of this satirical style, so different from the ac- 
customed subtlety of Poor Richard, might preclude the theory 
that the Avis emanated from the pen of Franklin. Yet Bernard 
Fay, no mean judge of style, attributed the essay to Franklin. Even 
the cautious Van Doren tells us that the pamphlet “can hardly 
have been written by anyone else. In style and temper it is an- 
other Franklinian hoax, vitriol in print.” How receptive will the 
editors of the new Franklinian compilation be to the inclusion of 
this pamphlet which, after all, borders upon the apochryphal? 

Driving hard on my obsessing theme, | turn now to an examina- 
tion of my ten volumes of that curious work of political propa- 
ganda, L’Espion Anglois. This writer pretends to record a cor- 
respondence between My Lord All Eye and My Lord All Ear, 
often concerning the doings and objects of the American envoy 
at Passy. It is attributed to Matthieu de Mairobert, a writer of 
the period who was suspected of laboring in the British interest.’ 
These essays were published in successive issues by John Adamson 
of London; their production in France would have sent the rash 
publisher to the Bastille. Writing July 2, 1777, Bachaumont (of 
whom hereafter) announces the appearance of the first two-volume 
edition of the Espion Anglois: “This is a contraband issue pub- 
lished secretly at the high price usually demanded for issues that 
are forbidden.” 

*Matthieu Francois Pidanzat de Mairobert. Committed suicide in 1779 


under charges of collaboration with the Englisli. Wrote Lettre sur les 
Veritables Limites des Possessions Angloises et Francoises, en Amérique. 
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POLYCHROMED WAX PORTRAIT OF FRANKLIN 


Ascribed to Madame Tussaud of London. Evidently a variant, by a different 
hand, of Mr. Nolan’s wax, but lacking the latter’s vigor of execution. 


From the collection of Edward Tuck, Paris 
Courtesy, Antiques 


It is maintained that the insidious propaganda embodied in this 
work was really subsidized by the agents of Lord Stormont, the 
3ritish Ambassador at Paris, and was designed to create friction 
between our envoys and the French Foreign Office. Our interest 
centers in the frequent references to Franklin, the most important 
of these being a dialogue between him and an imaginary English 
interlocutor which occurs at the beginning of the fifth volume. 

In this interview an oily amiable Englishman, professing to be 
“sincérement pénétré d’admiration pour vos compatriotes,” asks 
Franklin whether the Americans have not been too hasty in their 
Declaration of Independence. The dialogue continues for thirty 
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pages while Franklin squirms, protests, tears his hair and abounds 
in platitudes. 

Contemporarily with L’Espion Anglois, and suggestive also of 
British sponsorship, comes L’Espion Anglois Dévalisé. This 
pamphlet, published in London in 1782, was ostensibly written by 
Baudoin de Guemedene. However as its American references, in- 
frequent and unimportant as compared with L’Espion Anglois, 
suggest an author familiar with Franco-American negotiations of 
the epoch, it has been attributed to Mirabeau. To this attribution 
it owes what little importance it possesses. 

So much for the English Spies. Their subtle theme of propa- 
ganda presents itself more emphatically in my copy of that long 
neglected pamphlet, La Cassette Verte de Monsieur de Sartine,? 
printed clandestinely in several European capitals. This work is 
commonly alleged to have been written by the English essayist 
Richard Tickell. It is also termed “An Adaptation from the 
French.” This latter seems the more plausible theory, since Tickell 
was in England and had not the contacts with intimate details of 
the routine of the American legation at Paris which this author 
possesses. If our Commissioners at Passy ever read this work 
they might well stare at the sentiments attributed to them, utter- 
ances which they would have been the first to disclaim and which 
were artfully calculated to break the accord of the Franco-American 
negotiations. 

The reader of the Cassette Verte is startled to learn that Sartine, 
Minister of Marine to Louis XVI, is notoriously negligent as to 
the care of his top-secret documents. These he is accustomed to 
leave carelessly lying about in an unlocked green brief case. The 
inevitable Gallic touch is supplied by the entry of a mistress of 
Sartine, a maidservant who loots the portfolio. When opened it 
yields a mass of disconcerting disclosures. Here are some of the 
high lights :— 

Admiral D’Estaing, then operating, not too successfully, with 
the French fleet off Newport, has shown such ineptitude in his 
command that King Louis shrugs his shoulders and begs that his 
name be never more mentioned in his presence. Queen Marie 
Antoinette will not even receive the admiral. 


2a Cassette Verte de Monsieur de Sartine Trouvée chez Mademoiselle 
Du Thé (The Hague: Printed by the Widow Whiskerfeld, 1779). 
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UNCOLORED WAX PORTRAIT OF FRANKLIN 
Ascribed to the English modeler, Gossett. A somewhat spiritless version of 
Mr. Nolan’s portrait. 


From the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 
Courtesy Antiques 


The writer of the Cassette Verte deplores the secret aid given 
to the Americans, and suggests that the English might effectively 
counter by assisting the Corsicans in their revolt against French 
domination: “If our French Court continues to be so indulgent 
to Dr. Franklin at Passy, his Britannic Majesty may well retort by 
giving succor to the exiled Paoli expelled from Corsica, and now 
half-starved in London.”* 

Abstracted next from the green portfolio are some letters from 
Lafayette’s valet at Philadelphia, one Jean Maréchal.* Jean has a 


* Cassette Verte, p. 15. 
* Ibid., p. 37. 
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sweetheart in the person of a chambermaid of Mlle. du Thé. This 
Mlle. du Thé, whose name appears in the title of our pamphlet, is 
described as “another mistress of Sartine.” Jean, subscribing 
himself “thy devoted slave,” dilates upon the proposed duel of 
Lafayette with Lord Carlisle, one of the English Emissaries then 
in New York. The sartorial splendor with which the Marquis 
proposed to appear, dazzles us after all these decades: “O An- 
gélique! What a superb spectacle the Marquis would have pre- 
sented on the field of honor! Superb! He would have worn a 
scarlet jacket trimmed with golden olive leaves and lined with 
the most beautiful fur which America could furnish.” 

The Americans are good to valet Jean and have generously 
given to Lafayette a sword of state; we are even told how much 
it cost, from a list of “distributions secrétes’ found in the same 
green portfolio.® 

Towards the close of the Cassette Verte there appears a letter 
which Franklin is purported to have sent confidentially to Sartine 
only to have it stolen with the other documents. The signature is 
unique in that the name Franklin is spelled with two “l’s.” This 
alleged letter is not mentioned by any of the Franklin biographers.® 


Dear Sartine, Feb. 28th 

I cannot contain my rage till my Secretary comes 
home, or trust my resentment to the tameness of trans- 
lation.—I, the Ambassador Plenipotentiary of the United 
Free States of America, have lived to see the day, 
when I must endure the contempt of the wretched envoys 
of every paltry principality. In short, all the ambassadors 
refuse to rank with me. Doria Pamphili the Pope’s 
Nuncio, calls me Quaker—Count D’Aranda says his 
Catholic Majesty loves South America too well, to en- 
courage rebel colonies—Chevalier Zeno says the Venetians 
hate any thing but a nominal Republic——Monsieur 
L’Estevenon de Berkenroode, tells me his States quarreled 
for religion, not taxes—Prince Bariantinski loves the 
English, and his mistress the Empress of Russia, desires 
him to insult me. Baron Goltz refers me to Mr. Sayre.— 
All this I could bear—but to see Count Sickingen, Baron 
Grimm, Baron Thun, and Monsieur Wolff give them- 
selved airs, drives me to madness.— In short, Sir, I am 





® Ibid., p. 40. 
* Ibid., p. 54. 
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insulted in all the languages of Europe. My religion is 
satirized in Italian, my politics in Spanish and Dutch. 
I hear Washington ridiculed in Russian and myself in all 
the jargons of Germany. I’ cannot bear it. Make Europe 
civil to America or I'll follow Silas Deane. 
Yours, 
Frankllin 


Whatever may be our judgment as to the authenticity of the 
above epistle, there can be no doubt that it was composed by an 
observer who knew the make-up not only of the American Mission 
but also of the Corps Diplomatique at the Court of Louis XVI of 
the period. And certainly the anonymous writer was conversant 
with, and was seeking to imitate, Franklin’s style. 

Next, in the Cassette Verte, we are given a secret communica- 
tion from the Princess de Lamballe,’ purloined, to be sure, from the 
Green Portfolio. This may well shake our preconceived notions of 
the sympathetic interest of the royal family of France in the 
American cause. 


Versailles, March 22, 1778, Sunday evening. I have 
just come from the levée of her Majesty, long and dull 
and graced by the attendance of your American Ambas- 
sadors; it gave me a headache. . . . To begin with the 
Countess de Polignac was put to it to get the Queen to re- 
ceive the Americans at all. And to add to our embarrass- 
ment the milliner Mlle. Bertin who fears that a war with 
England will hurt her business was present and began 
to ridicule the Ambassadors so that the Queen could 
hardly restrain herself from laughing when they ap- 
peared... . “My word” said her Majesty “these are noth- 
ing but canaille” “But,” said I, “look at Dr. Franklin’s 
white hat, it is the emblem of innocence.”’ Said the Count- 
ess de Polignac “look at his glasses, they are the emblem 
of economy.” As a matter of fact one of the Doctor’s 
glasses was cracked. The Queen noticing this interposed, 
“Evidently Dr. Franklin is very singular in all his habits.” 
This sally made us all laugh and caused the Queen to 
regain her good humor. With this the Duc de Coigny 
broke in by saying that while Dr. Franklin might have an 
unusual appearance with his white hat and broken glasses, 
he was nevertheless a great scientist. He could bottle up 
the lightning and then release it, at will to do as much 


 Ibid., p. 22. 
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damage as did the contents of Pandora’s box to the com- 
panions of Ulysses. We all laughed at this again because 
none of us knew what he meant. Such was the interview. 
But for the love of God, my dear friend, send to these 
barbarous Ambassadors some dancing masters and some 
French tailors. And above all see to it that Dr. Franklin 
gets his glasses fixed. 


That the Queen, daughter of an autocratic Emperor, was at 
first cold to the idea of French intervention in the American War 
is well known; but is there any basis, we wonder, for this sprightly 
recital? Certainly it was compiled by someone who knew that 
Franklin experimented with bifocal glasses. 

The excerpts cited from these various sources are interesting, 
across the centuries, even if their responsibility remains sometimes 
conjectural. There remains the richest Franklinian lead acquired 
in my late overseas search, a source of American Revolutionary 
lore which has received surprisingly little consideration. This is 
the thirty-six volume set of the Secret Memoirs of Louis Petit 
de Bachaumont. It may moderately be stated that no historian can 
essay the portrayal of Franklin’s sojourn in Passy without con- 
sulting these memoirs. 

And, in contrast to the treatises we have before quoted, the 
Bachaumont recital concerns itself little with the haute politique. 
These diarists give us the cultural and lighter side of the routine 
of our first Mission to France. As an argument for the credibility 
of these entries it may be noted that where they are supported by 
collateral evidence—Franklin’s own letters, for instance—they 
agree substantially in date and detail. Which encourages us as to 
the authenticity of the many Franklinian anecdotes which ap- 
parently appear nowhere else. 

Bachaumont* may rank as the Pepys of his epoch. While he 
cannot pretend to the rhetorical excellence of St. Simon, his notes 
and those of his successor diarists show acuteness of observation 
and spicy richness of detail. He was born “in Paris somewhere near 


SLouis Petit de Bachaumont (1690-1771). The Mémoires secrets pour 
servir a Vhistoire de la Republique des Lettres attributed to him, are a gossipy 
record of the talk at Madame Doublet de Persan’s salon, of which he was the 
center. After his death, the Mémoires were continued by Pidansat de Mairo- 
bert and others. The footnotes here follow the pagination in the edition pub- 
lished (in French) at London by John Adamson, 1777-86. 
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the end of the seventeenth century.”® He had therefore attained to 
a fairly ripe age when he died, April 28, 1771. When he laid down 
his gossipy pen it was taken up by Francois de Mairobert, pre- 
viously mentioned, who passed away in his turn in 1779. Of the 
succession of undisclosed narrators who continued the record until 
its conclusion on the last day of 1786, only the name of a certain 
Mouffle d’Angerville survives. 


The anecdotes which form the basis for the Bachaumont series 
were gathered at the salons of the celebrated Mme. Doublet, who 
died about the same time as did Bachaumont at the age of ninety- 
four. The wits and poetasters who assembled once a week at the 
house of Mme. Doublet found there opportunity to express in verse 
and epigram sentiments and gossip which if openly uttered would 
infallibly have landed them in a cell. Through my thirty-six closely- 
printed volumes march actors, abbés, coquettes, would-be authors, 
the dilettantes who formed a frothy setting for the outer edge of 
the court of the youthful Monarch. This until the grisly image of 
the guillotine loomed on the social horizon. 


Our present inquiry concerns itself with the American and 
particularly with the Franklinian references—This with recurrent 
surprise that, considering the fierce light of publicity so long beat- 
ing upon the career of our first Ambassador, many of the anecdotes 
are here given for the first time. Before 1777 there is little com- 
ment upon American affairs by Bachaumont. Even Franklin’s visit 
to Paris with Sir John Pringle in 1767 and his appearance at Court 
provokes no comment from our diarist. Later stirring events 
across the Atlantic—the siege of Boston, the signing of the Declara- 
tion, the fighting on Long Island—attract small attention. Then in 
March, 1777, appeared the comedy La Joconde with a lively catchy 
chanson which Bachaumont quotes for us telling us that it is 
dedicated to les insurgents.'° 


Ces fiers ennemis de Boston, 
De honte ou de colique, 
Meurent a la porte du Con- 
Tinent de l Amérique. 

* * Ox 


® Nouvelle Biographie. 
 Bachaumont, X, 77. 
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Chacun parlant de Washington, 
Et de sa politique, 
Trouve qwil est digne du Con- 
Tinent de Amérique. 
.. 

La Liberté n’est pas un don, 
Qu’ aisément on trafigue, 
Laissons en donc jouir le Con- 

Tinent de l Amérique. 


With Clio thrumming her lyre to an American accompaniment, 
the sister muse of portraiture would scarcely ignore the theme. By 
midsummer of 1777 Franklin had landed on the Breton coast, and 
the American Commissioners were installed in the Chaumont villa 
near Auteuil. The appealing, benevolent features of their illustrious 
chief began to appear on perfume bottles, pomade jars and vases. 
So, when the great artistic anniversary of the Parisian year, the 
Annual Salon, opened its doors in August 1777, it is not surprising 
to find the gifted Caffieri exposing a bust of Franklin which evoked 
general applause. Our Bachaumont memorialist went with the rest 
to the Louvre and contributed his meed of praise :" 


The head of Benjamin Franklin depicts a wise philan- 
thropist who toils mightily for the rights of his country. 
This bust portrays a noble soul in a dignified physiognomy. 

Caffieri exposes also a heroic figure of the American 
General Montgomery wounded in the attack on Quebec 
and being supported by his grave subordinate, Benedict 
Arnold. 


Now the diarist, standing admirably before the Caffieri sculpture, 
gropes in his memory for a proper title and brings forth, the senti- 
ment since so often quoted, Eripuit caelo fulmen, sceptrumque 
tyrannis. This legend is usually attributed to Turgot ; one speculates 
as to whether it really originated in these Memoirs.’* 

The better known bust of Franklin by Houdon and the portrait 
by Greuze were still to appear, but Bachaumont tells us of two 
cartoons which appeared shortly after the closing of the exhibition 
at the Louvre. The first was by the royal engravers Borel and 


* Ibid., XI, 53. 
* Ibid., XII, 10. 
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le Vasseur working in collaboration, and was entitled, “l’ Amérique 
Indépendante.” Says the diarist : “The engraving shows M. Frank- 
lin embracing the statue of Liberty. Minerva protects the sage 
legislator with her shield while Prudence and Courage repulse the 
enemy, that is to say England, who has in her train Neptune with 
a broken trident.”"* The reference to “the Statue of Liberty” makes 
us wonder whether the cartoonist had anticipated Bartholdi by a 
century. 

It would seem that the Parisian engravers found an attractive sub- 
ject in our envoy and his fur cap. Almost contemporaneously with 
the above appeared a second cartoon, once offered by print-dealers 
but now rare, depicting the brothers Howe, admiral and general, 
enjoying the pleasures of the table in the occupied city of Phila- 
delphia. Their neglected fleet lies in the Delaware and serves as 
a background with Franklin sardonically surveying the scene. 

Shortly after New Year of 1778 came the ecclesiastical feast of 
the Three Kings, upon which day, from time immemorial, good 
Catholics distributed alms. And now all Paris was chuckling over a 
story about the roguish Dr. Franklin’s idea of celebrating the 
day." 


Jan. 10, 1778. Mr. Franklin, still residing in Passy, 
was under no obligation to conform to this practice, first 
because he was a Protestant, and secondly because he 
was only tenant of the house which belonged to Sr. Rez 
de Chaumont. However he took a certain pleasure in 
preparing thirteen buns, symbolical of the thirteen re- 
volting colonies. Upon each bun he proposed to tie a 
label with the word Liberté! It so happened that the 
Curé of Passy and the Bishop of Xaintes dined with 
Franklin that evening. When he told them of his innova- 
tion they seemed rather startled and shook their heads. 
Mlle. d’Eon, also present, was consulted and diplomat- 
ically refused to contradict the opinion of the clergy. 
She stated however that there was a political reason 
against using the Liberté because Versailles, the seat of 
autocracy, was only three miles away. 


And shortly thereafter, to demonstrate how much our Envoy, 


* Ibid., XI, 281. 
'* Tbid., XI, 70. 
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his doings and sayings, usurped popular attention, another bon 
mot circulated in the salons. 


The Count de Maurepas suffers from indigestion but 
this cannot dim his ready wit. Recently M. d’Antiviller 
visited him and remarked about the smoke in his bed- 
chamber suggesting that the air would be clearer if 
he used one of the new “cheminée a la Franklin.” “Well 
and good” responded Maurepas “but I hope that Lord 
Stormont (the English Ambassador) will never come to 
warm himself at my Franklin stove.” 


With the arrival of the good news from Saratoga and the con- 
clusion of the Franco-American alliance, Bachaumont’s descrip- 
tion of the routine of the Mission at Passy follows on a more 
cheerful cadence :'° 


February 25, 1778. Dr. Franklin has become more 
sociable and is attending more and more parties. Only 
recently he was observed at a ball at the house of Madame 
de Flossac, the wife of the financier. Many of the young 
people and particularly the pretty girls came up to present 
their homage and their kisses in spite of the glasses which 
the Doctor keeps always on his nose... . 

March 20, 1778. Dr. Franklin continues to show him- 
self more and more in public. Last Wednesday he at- 
tended the Concert of Amateurs and was enthusiastically 
applauded at his entrance. 


And that Franklin’s occupations were not always on the lighter 
side is proved by the entry of June 19, 1778, reporting his service 
on a committee of judgment as to the proposed publication of a 
work of Blancherie. The book (which was apparently never 
printed) was to have been entitled, “Rendez-vous de la République 
des Lettres.” Franklin’s distinguished colleagues upon this com- 
mittee were le Roi, Condorcet and Lalande.*’ 

By November our Memoirs disclose still another line of research 
on the part of our versatile ambassador. For some time the 
Academy has been exploring the possibilities of using the com- 
paratively cheap potato instead of flour in making the bread which, 

% Thid., XI, 71. 


* Tbid., XI, 143. 
*fotd., XAT, 23. 
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then as now, is the staff of life for the French peasant. A certain 
apothecary named Parmentier having announced that he had dis- 
covered the proper formula, a great dinner was given by M. 
d’Espagnac to test the merits of the proposed potato bread. The 
guests of honor at this banquet, given November 7, 1779, were 
Benjamin Franklin, the Prince de Montbarrey, M. Amelot, M. 
Necker, and M. le Noir."® 

One might suppose that the routine of the embassy of his print- 
ing press and of the Academy would strain the versatility even of 
the tireless Poor Richard but he is disclosed now as the champion 
of religious tolerance. 


The right to legally hold Protestant religious services 
in France continues to occupy the attention of the Gov- 
ernment. Many Catholic prelates advocate this tolerance 
and it has the backing of Necker. This, joined to the 
solicitations of Dr. Franklin in the name of the United 
States of America should be more than sufficient to stifle 
the protests of some of the clergy.’® 


An amusing proof of the sympathy and interest of the Parisian 
public in the cause of the American “insurgents” is found in the 
comic revolt of some of the employees of the Théatre Lyrique 
when the tragedy Helle was rendered in the autumn. The objectors, 
who seem to have anticipated some of the methods of the modern 
picket line, appeared with the legends “Washington,” ‘*Hancock,” 
and “Franklin” placarded over their shoulders.*° 

Perhaps the most important contribution of the Bachaumont 
Memoirs is the interesting sequence of notations concerning Frank- 
lin’s relations with Voltaire and with the Masonic Lodge of the 
Nine Sisters of which both the philosophers were members. Vol- 
taire had come back to Paris to die although his sentence of exile 
seems never to have been formally rescinded. Those who visited 
at his house evinced some courage, since the host was under the 
ban of the Church as a suspected atheist; even King Louis had 
asked how he could have returned from Switzerland without a 
proper passport. Perhaps Poor Richard, as an accredited ambas- 
sador, did not show his usual diplomacy by courting the intimacy 

* [bid., XII, 177. 
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” [bid., XII, 243. 
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of a proscribed man. However, Bachaumont records a visit by 
Franklin to the Voltaire house a week before the oft described 
interview at which he presented his grandson, Benny Bache. 


February 18, 1778. M. de Voltaire has been obliged to 
forego his receptions because of his indisposition but last 
Sunday he managed to overcome the objections of his 
physicians and receive a few friends. Among the most 
distinguished of his visitors on this occasion were Dr. 
Franklin, Madame Necker, the English Ambassador 
(Lord Stormont) and M. Balbastre. Everyone admired 
the ease with which the host suited his conversation in 
chatting with Madame Necker the wife of the Director 
of Finance.*? 


And now, on Washington's birthday, February 22, 1778, comes 
the Bachaumont description of the often-told visit of Franklin and 
his grandson at the Voltaire mansion. The details of this scene as 
previously given seem to have been drawn from the accounts of 
Condorcet and John Adams. This is the Bachaumont version in all 
its cynicism :** 


The day when Dr. Franklin visited M. de Voltaire he 
presented his little grandson. With indecent puerile adula- 
tion, amounting in the opinion of some to impiety, he 
asked a benediction for the child. Voltaire, not to be out- 
done in the comedy raised himself from his couch, put 
his hands upon the head of the child and pronounced with 
emphasis three words: God, Liberty, Tolerance. 


Voltaire died May 30, 1778. In the closing months of his life he 
appears to have been actively identified with the Lodge of the Nine 
Sisters, where his passing was deeply deplored. His Masonic apron, 
a relic much prized, still hung upon its hook, and there was some 
discussion as to its most worthy heritor. Perhaps Franklin and 
Voltaire had been more closely associated in the Masonic cult than 
has hitherto been supposed. In any event our Envoy was chosen 
for the honor and the apron was given to him with appropriate 
ceremony on July 17.*° 


* Tbid Xt, 12s: 
= ITbid., XI, 133. 
* Tbid., XII, 48. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
A British potter’s mistaken identification of Franklin as George Washington. 
From the collection of J. Bennett Nolan 


Voltaire had effected some kind of a reconciliation with the faith 
in which he was born shortly before his death, but the Archbishop 
of Paris remained skeptical. Moreover, the Lodge of the Nine 
Sisters was under the ban of the authorities because of the rashly 
avowed republican principles of some of its members. All of this 
threw a measure of embarrassment over the plans of the Lodge 
to hold a proper funereal ceremony. The brethren probably felt that 
it could do them no harm to be affiliated with an envoy from 
overseas at once distinguished for his talents and for his popularity. 
This prudent consideration may explain the bulletin of October 
25, 1778:°4 “We have no doubt that Dr. Franklin, affiliated with 
our Lodge, who has just become the heritor of the Masonic apron 
of Voltaire, his friend and the subject of his admiration, will show 
his respect to the deceased by his attendance.” 


* Tbid., XII, 162. 
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The secretary and historian of the Nine Sisters (at a time when 
priests were still Masons) was the celebrated Abbé Cordier de 
Saint-Firmin. The Abbé stood stoutly to his guns, professed to 
believe that Voltaire had made a death bed repentance, and stated 
that the formal eulogy would be pronounced in the Lodge on No- 
vember 20th under distinguished supervision. He uttered a con- 
fident prophecy that a certain ambassador, now at the height of 
his vogue, would grace the occasion. 

Sure enough, when the great day arrived, a notable body was 
gathered at the headquarters of the Lodge at the Cirque Royale in 
Montmarte. The illustrious Lalande presided as Venerable, flanked 
by brothers Benjamin Franklin and the Count de Stroganoff. The 
description in Bachaumont occupies six pages and amplifies the 
accounts given by Parton and Van Doren. We are told of the 
formal entry of one hundred and fifty officers and former officers 
to the march of Castor and Pollux, of the introduction by the Abbé 
de Saint-Firmin, of the elaborate scenic setting, designed by Greuze 
himself—the A potheosis of V oltaire.*® 

The climax of the evening came with Dixmerie’s bombastic 
eulogy in which the orator took occasion to slily prod the clergy, 
who had frowned upon the ceremony, by alluding to the fact that 
it was at a Novitiate of the Jesuits that the Lodge of the Nine 
Sisters had been founded. 

Soon it became evident that Franklin’s associations with the 
Lodge were amplifying. It is significant that when, early in the 
year 1779, the brothers were considering the award of their an- 
nual medal, they should seek the opinion of a foreigner, in the 
person of Franklin. The choice finally fell upon the painter Vernet. 

On February 23, 1779, Brother Franklin presented himself at 
the Lodge Hall to hear the eulogy of his friend the Swedish 
scientist Linnaeus. On this occasion he is certain to have listened 
with interest to the report of brother Antoine Laurent de Jussieu 
concerning the discovery :** “in the kingdom of Santa Fé, one of 
the Spanish colonies in North America, of a new species of quinine, 
better than that exploited by the Jesuits in South America.” 

Still another eulogy over Linnaeus, this time by Condorcet, fol- 
lowed on April 15th at the Academy of Sciences. The feature of 


* Ibid., XII, 200. 
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this meeting was the reading of a memoir by Benjamin Franklin 
upon the aurora borealis. Poor Richard, the admired of all, sat 
modestly by while his paper was read.*7 


M. le Roi in reading the essay prefaced his remarks by 
pointing out the singularity of the busy Minister of a 
new republic, concerned with important affairs of state, 
finding the leisure to divert himself by researches in 
physics. Franklin’s Memoir, clear and methodical, was 
written in perfect French which suggests [adds the mis- 
chievous reporter] that M. Franklin had taken counsel 
with some one versed in French rhetoric. 


The memory of Voltaire, it appears, remained long vibrant 
amongst his brethren of the Nine Sisters; and, curiously enough, 
his personality continues to be associated with that of Franklin. 
Our Bachaumont diarist, himself a member of the Lodge, rides out 
under the horse chestnuts, sometime in the month of May, to the 
Abbey of Scalliéres and sees a monument. In contemplative mood 
he at once envisages a Masonic memorial for the illustrious de- 
ceased brother, and soliloquizes :** 


One might imagine a central tomb containing the ashes 
of Voltaire. At the four corners will arise four allegor- 
ical monuments, Europe represented by M. d’Alembert, 
Asia by the Empress of Russia, Africa by a negro prince, 
Orenoko, and America by Dr. Franklin. 


These were days of prosperity for Franklin’s beloved Lodge. 
Later it was publicly denounced by the formidable advocate Bacon 
de la Chevalerie. A defense of the Nine Sisters appeared accom- 
panied (why it is not clear) by “pieces of prose and verse.” 
Whether Franklin was consulted in this defense is not stated, 
but the lodge was still functioning on May 26, 1779. 


It is wonderful to observe how M. Franklin in spite 
of his important affairs of state can find the time “pour 
jouer a la chapelle” [meaning uncertain] and attend the 
meetings of the Freemasons like the lowliest of the 
brothers. Only last Thursday he was elevated to the po- 


™ Ibid., XIV, 25. 
* Ibid., XIV, 51. 
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sition of Venerable in the Lodge of the Nine Sisters and a 
delegation went out to his house at Passy for the cere- 
mony.** 


Just how the Lodge was able to defend itself against “L’arrét 
rigoureux” pronounced against it is not disclosed, but it won out 
in the end, and the victory was celebrated by a jubilant fete in 
the forest of Saint Germain. On this occasion, however, there was 
a notable omission in that Franklin, now exalted to the position 
of Venerable, was not present. The diarist deplores his absence 
particularly in view of the fact that there was to be an address 
by the historian Hilliard d’Auberteuil upon the Politics of the 
Anglo-Americans, featuring the career of the Envoy. 


M. Franklin had accepted the position of Venerable 
with the understanding that while his name was to ap- 
pear on the list of Grand Officers of the Lodge he was 
to be allowed to absent himself when occupied by affairs 
of his Mission. At this particular jubilation the Count 
de Milly took his place.*° 


Sometimes the lodge members collaborated with learned bodies 
non-Masonic, as on the day of the fete at the hall of the Royal 
Society of Medicine. 

When the curtain arose in a crowded hall, including “the dis- 
tinguished American envoy Benjamin Franklin,” there were dis- 
closed upon the stage two thrones. Upon the one throne was seated 
the effigy of “a young king, the hope and love of his subjects, 
throwing upon science a look of good will.” There was, of course, 
no speculation as to the identity of this amiable monarch. Oppo- 
site reared the figure of a “Vieillard respectable” supported by 
the allegorical figures of fidelity and virtue. Lest there be any 
doubt as to who is meant in this allegory, the two words “Liberté” 
and “Franklin” appear in letters of fire. Our scribe, having given 
all the details of this “apocalypse,” ingenuously concludes: “One 
is not exactly sure as to why Dr. Franklin is chosen for the prin- 
cipal role. Perhaps because he is at the same time a physician and 
a Republican.”*? 

Once more, as the year draws to its close, the brethren assembled 

” Ibid., XIV, 69-73. 


” [bid., XIV, 183. 
" Tbid., XIV, 369. 
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to commemorate the passing of the philosopher Barbeu Dubourg, 
born in Germany in 1709, Franklin had collaborated in his last 
printed work, the Calendrier de Philadelphie. In the description 
of the ceremony the close relations of Dubourg and Franklin 
are noted, but if the Envoy spoke we are given no reference to 
his address.** 

With the advent of the year 1780, our diarist reverts to the 
American theme with the return of the squadron of the Count 
d’Estaing from American waters. The taking of Grenada had 
somewhat made up for the ineptitude of the naval campaign off 
Rhode Island, so the city of Bordeaux was en féte as though for 
the reception of a real victor. When the great ship of the line 
Languedoc, which had idled so long at Newport, was moored to 
the dock, the crew was conducted in triumphal procession to the 
cathedral where a Mass and a Te Deum were chanted, followed 
by a civic reception. There is no notation of attendance at this 
ceremony by any of the American Commissioners.** 

If, as seems probable, Dr. Franklin remained comfortably in 
Passy, he could have gone to the Theatre Royale to see “Illinois,” 
a tragedy by Sauvigny “with a setting in the Aboriginal Forests 
of North America.” This piece languished for a few days and 
then folded up. Bachaumont remarks naively, “II n’avait pas attiré 
excessivement du monde.” 

D’Estaing posted up to Paris and to a public persistently un- 
convinced as to his capacity or accomplishments. He was greeted 
by some ribald lines, “Stances sur les Insurgents,” rather depre- 
catory to his talents and which did not even spare Franklin. They 
were ascribed to a certain M. Feutry. The diarist considers that 
Feutry is sufficiently identified as “A member of the American 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia.” 

A gala performance of Médée was given at the opera. Admiral 
D’Estaing sat in the box of the Duc de Chartres and beamed upon 
the audience. After the third act of the ballet, the Sieur d’Auberval 
ascended to the box and crowned the hero with laurel ; the volume 
of forced applause appears to have deceived no one.*® 


“Tbid., XIV, 369. The diarist says “Barbeu Dubourg était fort lié avec 
M. Franklin.” 

8 [bid., XV, 28. 

* Probably Ame Ambrose Feutry, author of a sort, 1720-1789. 

* Bachaumont, XV, 62. 
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At this point the Memoirs, always giving us new and sur- 
prising slants upon a versatile envoy, now disclose Franklin as 
the advocate of a method of conserving foods, perhaps the origin 
of our present ramified canning industry. This was when the 
squadron of the explorer Cook, in whom Franklin was so much 
interested, returned to Portsmouth without their unlucky chief and 
under the guidance of Captain King, former first mate of the 
expedition. 


Captain King reports that upon his examination of the 
remaining stores of biscuit and flour, he found that those 
contained in barrels of tin had been perfectly preserved 
against both insects and moisture. 

Captain Cook when he fitted out the expedition had 
adopted this method under the advice of Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin. The Doctor had observed that tea brought home 
from China in tins arrived fresh and usable. He sug- 
gested to Captain Cook that similar casings might serve 
for other articles of food.*® 


Meanwhile the flair of the Parisians for injecting the person- 
ality of Franklin into allegorical spectacles, with or without music, 
was apparently insatiable. On the 18th of May, 1780, the allegory 
Destiny of America was rendered at the Academy with much 
pomp. A succession of interlocutors, representing characters then 
much in the public eye, appeared. There were Lord North, Lord 
Weymouth, Sartine, Minister of Marine, and the Dutch plenipo- 
tentiary. Finally, and to thunderous applause we are to suppose, 
appeared a benevolent American philosopher, “Who advised all 
the great powers to give up their colonies and to prefer the hap- 
piness of humanity to their own ideas of grandeur.”** 

One speculates as to whether the audience included a stout 
Scotch-American commodore fresh from his exploits in the Ger- 
man Ocean and straining his attention to follow the proceedings 
with his very imperfect French. One thing is certain that the 
night before this same mariner had been the object of a tumultuous 
tribute at the Opera. 


Paul Jones is still here and received with continual 
applause when he promenades along the boulevards. As 


*XVI, 134. 
* Ibid., XV, 180. 
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it was known that he would attend the opera last night 
an enthusiastic crowd was gathered at the entrance. The 
Director of the Opera, Sr. Parisot, had contrived to sus- 
pend a victor’s crown with a pulley which he proposed to 
drop upon the head of the American hero as he took his 
seat. Happily the admiral was warned of this proposed 
stupidity and humbly begged that he might be spared. 
The opera given was the Siege of Grenada with Parisot 
in the role of the Count d’Estaing. As the curtain fell 
Parisot, still in costume, descended from the stage and 
conducted Jones to his carriage.** 


It almost seemed that Jones was to rival Franklin in popularity 
and his utterances were bandied about with the same relish ac- 
corded to those of the Ambassador. 


A few days ago Marechal de Biron who likes to en- 
tertain distinguished visitors gave a dinner for Paul 
Jones. Captain Jones was plied with questions which he 
answered with humor and spirit as is evinced by two of 
his responses. When the Marechal told him that his late 
adversary Captain Pearson of the frigate Serapis had 
been knighted for his gallant fight Jones said “Perhaps, 
Monsieur le Marechal, I shall meet Pearson again some 
day and then I will make him a Lord.” And when the 
Marechal asked Jones how he had been impressed with 
the drill of the Royal Guard at the Louvre he replied, “I 
would rather see them maneuvering in the Park of Saint 
James.’’** 


All of this adulation led up to the climax on June 18 when 
Paul Jones was solemnly received into Franklin’s lodge of the 
Nine Sisters. Brother Dixmerie who had collaborated with Frank- 
lin in the ceremony for Voltaire delivered an eloquent address 
commemorating the exploits of Jones and even, with true Gallic 
chivalry, paid a generous tribute to the defeated Captain Pearson, 
ending with a bombastic quatrain of his own composition, which 
begins: Jones dans les combats, en ressources fertile... . 

Lafayette came and went, called often at the Embassy at Passy, 
where his news from America was eagerly awaited. The gallant 
Marquis peers out to us after all these decades, from many of the 


8 Tbid., XV, 180. 
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pages of Bachaumont. A play by Rochon de Chabannes (probably 
entitled ’ Amour Francais) was produced in April of 1779, which 
brought in the American exploits of the Marquis. Lafayette at- 
tended and remarked that it was the first time that a living man 
had gone to a play recording his own glory.*° 

Our diarist was not at all times convinced of the real value of 
the services of Lafayette. Indeed, when the Marquis appeared 
in Paris after the victory at Yorktown, Bachaumont asks what 
he is doing at home when hostilities are still continuing. He ad- 
mits, however, that “Doctor Franklin with whom Lafayette is in 
daily conference seems convinced that no parole has been broken.” 
And then we are given the following diverting epic: 


M. de la Fayette inspired with enthusiasm for the 
new republic for which he has fought has just baptized 
his new-born daughter Virginia. He has already given 
his son the name of George because it is Washington’s 
name, and it is said that the first word which the infant 
uttered was the name of the General. When Lafayette 
went out to Passy to tell Dr. Franklin of the name which 
he had chosen for his daughter the Doctor, in jesting 
vein, hoped that the Marquis would have enough infants 
so that each American state might be represented in the 
nomenclature of his family. This practise makes for har- 
mony but perhaps Mr. Connecticut Lafayette or Miss 
Massachusettes Lafayette might not be too happy in the 
names chosen for them.*' 


All through the eventful year of 1780, the doings of our Am- 
bassador are under the scrutiny and provoke the notation of the 
Bachaumont diarist. We are told how his opinion was sought for 
the details of Le Mire’s lithograph of Washington which once 
hung in so many American homes and in which the General is 
depicted standing before his tent attended by a pompous negro 
orderly in gaudy, impossible uniform. And later when a group of 
Italian players took Paris by storm with their rendition of Vog- 
ler’s operettas at the newly decorated Royal Theatre, the chan- 
deliers, executed by the deft craftsman, Contou, could not be hung 
until Franklin was brought in from Passy to pass upon them.*? 

“ Ibid., XIV, 57. 


“ Ibid., XXI, 152. 
" Thid., XXIII, 310-311. 
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A FRENCH CONCEPTION OF FRANKLIN 
and his electrical apparatus. 
From the collection of J. Bennett Nolan 


Next our attention is directed to a ceremony at the American 
Legation at which Envoy Franklin, in the name of the American 
Congress, bestowed a medal upon the brave Major Fleury of the 
regiment of Saintonge who had so distinguished himself in the 
taking of Stony Point: 


FLEURY VIRTUTIS ET AUDACIAE MONUMENTUM* 


When the new hospital for treatment by electrical process under 
the direction of the physicians Le Dru, father and son, was 
opened, the medical faculty of Paris deputed twenty of their 


“Tbid., XXIII, 246. 
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members to attend the inauguration ceremonies. All of Parisian 
officialdom was present, and the celebrated Doctor Consier deliv- 
ered a discourse in which he boasted that already two hundred 
patients had found relief by this new method. Naturally such an 
event would demand the presence of the great American scientist 
whose early experiments in electricity had evoked such general 
interest. “M. Franklin to whose efforts is due the discovery of 
electricity and its successful application for the bodily economy 
was of course present at this spectacle at once so interesting and 
so glorious.”** 

Pursuing the sequence of our Memoirs, we are emphatically 
made aware that no sort of mechanical or scientific experiment 
could be assayed in the French capital without its submission to 
the famed savant at Passy. A certain Portuguese priest, the Abbé 
Mical, invented a walking and talking doll, a pair of these puppets 
being constructed according to his direction. The first doll could 
be heard to clearly pronounce, “Our King has just given peace to 
all Europe.” 

Upon which the second doll responded, “This peace crowns our 
King with glory.” 

The first doll now marches forward: “Peace makes the happi- 
ness of a people.” 

A “cylindre moteur” is turned and the second doll ejaculates, 
“O! Adorable King. Father of your People.” 

So much interest attached to this invention that the Abbé was 
asked to bring it before the Academy of Science. However, the 
inventor insisted that the mechanism be first inspected by a com- 
mittee of his own choosing, Benjamin Franklin and the Count 
Milly*® of the French Academy, and Messrs. Faujas and Blayden 
of the Royal Academy of London. One can imagine these digni- 
taries gravely inspecting the mannequins. Bachaumont tells us 
that “The savants having seen and heard the two dolls were satis- 
fied and astonished.” 

A little later Franklin and his fellow members of the Academy 
are apprised of a major national catastrophe, nothing less than 
the death of the king’s favorite elephant at the Royal Menagerie. 


“ Tbid., XIV, 25. 
“Nicolas Christian de Milly, 1728-1784. Member of the Academies of 
Harlem, Madrid and Paris. 
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This distressing event occurred in November, 1782. “Louis XVI 
aimait beaucoup celui-ci,” relates our commentator, who recalls 
that when another great elephant, the special pet of Louis XIV, 
died in 1681, the directors of the Academy had honored him with 
a dissection. It would surely be appropriate that the same honor be 
accorded this last decedent! 

Late in that memorable autumn a new and popular roundelay 
was being chanted in all the streets of Paris. Its refrain, “Changez- 
moi ta téte,” was set to a catching tune. When Chabannes appeared 
over the footlights of the Théatre Royale a crowded house hummed 
with him while he apostrophized the celebrities in the public eye 
from Lalande to Mesmer. Then, breaking into his tuneful climax, 
he chanted: 


Nestor de l Amerique 
Prise la voix publique 
Du monde politique 

Et du monde savant .. . 


Well aware of the identity of the “Nestor of America,’ the de- 
lighted audience joined with the singer in tumultuous refrain: 


Conserve bien ta téte, 

Ta vénérable téte ; 
Conserve bien ta téte. 

Mais sans la montrer tant.*® 


So the eventful months roll in the Bachaumont diary punctuated 
by frequent references to the august resident at Passy. Admiral 
De Grasse, who had been taken prisoner in the Caribbean and 
whose head had been sadly turned by the flattery accorded him 
during his captivity in England, turned up at the American Em- 
bassy at Paris. We picture Poor Richard listening to the labored 
defense of his misfortunes and inspecting the brochure, Journal 
@ un Officer de l Armée Navale en Amérique. Next the Chevalier 
de Chastellux visits Franklin and gives his own version of the 
trench fighting in the siege of Yorktown; young Rochambeau, the 
son of the general, was feted upon his proposed departure for 
America. 


“ Ibid., XXIII, 41. 
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Franklin attended the commemorative ceremonies at the Acad- 
emy upon the death of his friend D’Anville, “the foremost Geog- 
rapher of his century.” The Mesmer controversy raged, and of 
course our Envoy was called upon for his opinion. When Mesmer 
returned from Grenoble his friends of the Society of Harmony 
accorded him a brilliant reception and unveiled his bust by 


Houdon. 


Our Memoirs devote exultant pages to the glorious news from 
Yorktown. Franklin went with the Corps Diplomatique to the 
cathedral of Notre Dame when the Te Deum was chanted and 
King Louis gave thanks for the glorious victory, driving through 
streets lined by a jubilant crowd. Since the great news had ar- 
rived on the very day of the successful accouchement of :the 
Queen, the happy citizens maintained that the layette of the new 
Dauphin would be obtained from the spoils of Cornwallis. As 
Franklin rode along he could catch the joyous refrain: 


Tandis, vous l'entendez, Rochambeau, La Fayette 
Vous savez réunir les vaincus, les vainquers ; 

La France & son Dauphin présente tous les coeurs 
Et vous forcez l Anglois a payer la layette.** 


If our envoy, in his progress to Notre Dame, traversed the Rue 
de Lille, he would have been amused by the elaborate display of 
confectionery in the shop window of Duval, the royal confissier. 
On one side of his window the ingenious baker displayed a royal 
infant in an elaborate crib. And on the other a miniature fleet be- 
leaguring a tower marked “Yorktown’’—all this done in pistachio 
and rose sugar. And, with a timely eye to business, the enterpris- 
ing merchant advertised “Baba a la Fayette” and “Bonbons George 
Washington.”** 

Naturally our Bachaumont reporter reflects the general excite- 
ment over experiments in ballooning and notes Franklin’s interest 
therein. The controversy between the followers of Montgolfier and 
Charles was at its height and both factions rushed out to Passy 
for opinions and support. However, our wily old diplomat was not 
to be embarrassed by a hasty decision. He smiled at the pun, 


* Tbid., XVIII, 202. 
*Tbid., XVIII, 113. 
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“Charles attend” (charlatan), and contented himself with the 
cryptic pronouncement, “C’est l’enfant qui vient de naitre.”*® 

Bachaumont’s account of the first ascent of human beings in a 
balloon follows in the main Franklin’s own version given in his 
letter to Sir Joseph Banks. The diarist, however, gives us the 
additional interesting detail that the flight was made in spite of 
the royal edict forbidding it. The kind-hearted King, then at 
Fontainebleau, fearing for the safety of the adventurous aeronauts, 
had forbidden the flight. However, the Prefect of Police, who had 
his share of human curiosity, kept the edict in his pocket until the 
balloon had sailed away in the direction of I’Isle Adam. After the 
descent and while the two aeronauts were dining in distinguished 
company at the house of the Duchesse de Polignac, someone sug- 
gested that the King had better be reassured as to the safety of 
the daring navigators. Accordingly a Procés Verbal with Frank- 
lin’s name attached thereto was drawn up and sent by messenger 
to Fontainebleau. Franklin’s own account modestly omits this cir- 
cumstance.°° 

In the months which elapsed between the signing of the defi- 
nite Treaty of Peace and Franklin’s departure for Philadelphia 
there are scattered notations. Bachaumont tells of the meetings 
held at the town house of Lafayette during the early months of 
1784 for the formation of the French branch of the Society of 
Cincinnati, but makes no mention of any attendance by the Envoy. 
Perhaps Franklin shared in the vague distrust then so general 
concerning “that society of aristocrats,” as it was termed. If he 
was told of the meeting at which Major L’Enfant distributed the 
declarations sent from America, he must have been impressed 
by the generosity of those who subscribed for a gift to Wash- 
ington. Our diarist tells us that Rochambeau subscribed 6,000 
livres, Chastellux (not a man of great means) 4,000 livres, others 
in proportion. 

On the 12th day of July, 1785, ambassador Franklin mounted 
to the litter which a gracious Queen had lent him and started on 
his long journey to le Havre and America. The Bachaumont 
diarists must have noted his departure with regret, for certainly 
Poor Richard’s witty, sometimes eccentric, sayings and doings had 


“ Tbid., XXIII, 200. 
” Tbid., XXIII, 240. 
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given them meat for many piquant paragraphs. If they turned for 
interesting material to the Rue des Grands Augustins, where the 
new American envoy, Mr. Thomas Jefferson, was installed, they 
were perhaps disappointed; no witty saws, no aphorisms, no pic- 
turesque philosopher in fur cap. 

Jefferson was sick on the day of the notable ceremony at the 
Hotel de Ville, October 6, 1786, when the Trade Guilds of Paris 
received the bust of Lafayette made expressly for them by Hou- 
don under order of the American Congress. Mr. Short of Virginia 
represented America, and the Provost des Marchands devoted 
more of his speech of acceptance to Franklin than he did to Lafa- 
yette. As for the Marquis, we are advised that he has had the 
honor of riding up to Cherbourg in the royal coach when King 
Louis inspected the docks and that he has addressed the Society 
of Engineers upon the subject of the use of canals in warfare. 
As there were no canals in America at the period, we speculate as 
to his competence to speak upon the subject. 

The last of the long succession of Bachaumont scribes made his 
closing entry on the final day of 1786, almost in the hour when 
King Louis announced to his leading officials that he had decided 
to convoke the Estates General. Far overseas in his comfortable 
library off the High Street of Philadelphia sat the President of 
Pennsylvania, the former envoy at Passy. It is not likely that 
Franklin had ever heard of the Bachaumont memoirs or knew 
how much his sayings and doings were exploited therein. He was, 
however, gravely disquieted over the news from Paris and sat 
down to write his last letter to his former landlord, de Chaumont. 
“The news from Paris I find very affecting. I sincerely pray it 
may all end well for you, your king and nation.” 

The aspiration was a vain one. A little while and D’Estaing and 
Lavoisier would have been guillotined, d’Auberteuil would be im- 
prisoned, Lafayette would be a fugitive. As for the sprightly 
Bachaumont, reporters who had with such interest and gusto fol- 
lowed the routine of the American Embassy and its venerable 
head, some were dead, some had fled to the puppet Court of the 
exiled princes at Coblenz. And some, it is gravely to be feared, 
had donned the red Phrygian cap and joined the yelling crowds 
that escorted the tumbrils to the Place de Greve. 

The various excerpts given above embody, in the main, my own 
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recent gleanings in the fertile Franklinian field. However, it is not 
claimed, nor is it to be supposed, that they exhaust the category ; 
inviting additional fields of enquiry beckon in alluring vista. 

Remains now the pregnant query with which we began this 
monograph. How much credence will the editors of the new Frank- 
linian Compilation give to material similar to the above quoted, 
and will they deem it worthy of at least an allusive notation? That 
decision we leave, in all trust and confidence, to their competent 
hands. 








VICTORY AT KITTANNING 


By WiLtr1Am A. HUNTER* 


HE meaning and effectiveness of Lieutenant Colonel John 

Armstrong’s attack on Kittanning, on September 8, 1756, can- 
not be fully understood without some consideration of preceding 
military events of the French and Indian War. 

In Pennsylvania, Braddock’s defeat on July 9, 1755, had brought 
war to a province unwilling to take military action and unaccus- 
tomed to military planning. Fearful of French military invasion 
and wanting in military funds and forces, Governor Robert Hunter 
Morris had at first, in the summer of 1755, extemporized local 
defenses in the Cumberland Valley, between Carlisle and the Mary- 
land line. In October, Indian attacks, minor in terms of actual 
numbers and losses but alarming in implication, woke Pennsyl- 
vanians to the real nature of the danger they faced; and on No- 
vember 1 a heavier Indian attack on the Coves, between present 
McConnellsburg and the Maryland line, showed the inadequacy 
of any merely local defenses. 

With this attack, Pennsylvanians also learned the identity of the 
enemy leader. In 1752-3, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and the Six 
Nations had recognized Shingas as “king’—that is, spokesman— 
of the Delaware Indians on the Ohio. Shingas and his constit- 
uents, who had moved to the Ohio from southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, had close ties of friendship and trade with the white popu- 
lation; in the Indian phrase, the two peoples “had been brought 
up together.” Shingas himself was a nephew of Alumapees (or 
Sasoonan), the old Delaware “king” who had died at Shamokin 
(present Sunbury) in 1747; his oldest brother, Pisquitomen, had 
long been known in eastern Pennsylvania, and another brother, 
the Beaver, was to succeed as “king” in 1758. Now Shingas led the 
enemy. 


*Mr. William A. Hunter is Associate Historian, The Pennsylvania Histor- 
ical and Museum Commission. Readers of Pennsylvania History will par- 
ticularly remember his “First Line of Defense,” which appeared in our 
July, 1955, issue. 
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JOHN ARMSTRONG 


This portrait has been identified as that of the hero of Kittanning (d. 1795). 
It is possible, however, that it is the portrait of his son, John Armstrong, Jr. 
(1758-1853). 


Courtesy Hamilton Library and Historical Association 


With passage of a Supply Act, on November 27, the Governor 
and the Commissioners named to dispense the fund were able to 
plan more adequate defenses. During the winter a line of forts 
was erected along the frontiers of the settlements; and in the 
summer of 1756 the Governor's favorite project of erecting a fort 
at Shamokin (Fort Augusta) was carried out. West of the Sus- 
quehanna, the defense line comprised four forts: Fort Lyttelton 
(present Fort Littleton, Fulton County), Fort Shirley (present 
Shirleysburg, Huntingdon County), Fort Granville (near present 
Lewistown, Mifflin County), and Fort George (also called Pat- 
terson’s Fort, near present Mexico, Juniata County). The Gov- 


ernor’s repeated proposal to abandon Patterson’s and to link the 
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more western posts with Fort Augusta by building a fort (to be 
called Pomfret Castle) on the Mahantango failed.’ 

Indeed, the whole western defense system failed. General re- 
moval of the Indian population from the upper reaches of the 
Susquehanna, followed by erection of the frontier posts and Fort 
Augusta, relieved the eastern settlements from heavy attack; but 
west of the Susquehanna the Delaware leaders Shingas and Cap- 
tain Jacobs waged such energetic and effective war that on Jan- 
uary 1, 1756, a reward of seven hundred dollars was offered in 
Philadelphia for their heads—a price which, at the end of April, 
Virginia increased by a hundred pistoles. Near the end of Jan- 
uary the Indians attacked places in present Perry County; in early 
February they attacked on the Conococheague, in present Franklin 
County ; on February 29 they appeared at McDowell’s Mill (pres- 
ent Markes, Franklin County). Some soldiers who had come from 
Fort Shirley for supplies helped defend this place, where the 
Indians, armed with muskets and cutlasses taken from Braddock, 
charged directly upon their opponents in most un-Indian fashion. 
Captain John Potter, who had been commissioned to build a fifth 
fort, near the Maryland line, was recalled; and his company and 
a new one under Captain John Steel (a Presbyterian minister) 
were stationed at McDowell’s. The attacks continued, however. 
On March 30, Indians attacked Patterson’s Fort; and on April 1 
the enemy took a “private fort,” McCord’s Fort, northwest of 
Chambersburg, killing and capturing twenty-seven persons. A 
militia company and a detachment of troops who set out in pursuit 
were defeated at Sideling Hill, with a loss of twenty killed and 
twelve wounded; one Indian was reported killed at the fort, and 
three at Sideling Hill. 

The wounding of Shingas near Fort Cumberland on April 17 
seems to have occasioned a lull in the enemy attacks. The Province 
posted a garrison at Carlisle, and on May 11 commissioned Lieu- 
tenant Colonel John Armstrong to command the Pennsylvania 
Regiment’s Second Battalion, comprising the garrisons west of 
the Susquehanna. Armstrong had early advocated a defense line 
south of the Blue Mountain; and his appointment implies recog- 
nition of the value of a closer defense line than that first estab- 


*See PENNSYLVANIA History, XXII (1955), 229-255, for a brief account 
of the establishment of these defenses. 
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lished. On June 11, however, the Indians took another “private 
fort,” Bigham’s Fort, near Fort George. On July 22 a force of 
about sixty Indians appeared before Fort Granville and challenged 
the garrison to come out and fight. A week later the Indians re- 
turned, led by Captain Jacobs and accompanied by a few French- 
men, and besieged and captured the fort, on July 30.° 

It is true that Captain Edward Ward and part of his company 
had been absent, leaving Lieutenant Edward Armstrong and 
twenty-four men to defend the post ; but the defeat was a shocking 
one. The Lieutenant and one soldier had been killed, and twenty- 
two soldiers and a few civilians captured ; the fort had been burned 
to the ground; and ‘near the ruins a French flag and a pouch con- 
taining a mutilated and irrelevant French letter had been left to 
anger and puzzle the English. News of the disaster was not entered 
in the minutes of the Provincial Council, but the painful facts 
could not be overlooked.’ Captain Jacobs boasted that he could 
take any fort that would burn; and the Provincial forts were all 
built of wood. 

So, two steps were necessary: First, an act of retaliation, both 
as a setback to the Indians and as an encouragement to the Prov- 
ince; second, a consolidation and strengthening of the Provincial 
defenses west of the Susquehanna. Lieutenant Colonel Armstrong, 
on whom fell the burden of both undertakings, had a very personal 
feeling in the matter; for Lieutenant Edward Armstrong had 
been his brother. 

It had been learned from escaped prisoners that Shingas and 
Captain Jacobs had their headquarters at Kittanning, on the Alle- 
gheny River. This was a site of early Delaware settlements on the 
Ohio, dating from the 1720's, and had long been known to the 
Pennsylvania traders who accompanied and followed these In- 


* There are contemporary accounts of these incidents in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette; in the manuscript Provincial Record, printed in Colonial Records of 
Pennsylvania, VII (Harrisburg, 1851); and in manuscript Papers of the 
Provincial Council, many of which are printed in PennsylvaniaArchives, first 
series, II (Philadelphia, 1853). These sources will be cited as Pa. Gasette, 
PR, CR, PPC, and PAl1, respectively. 

* The best description of this letter, which seems to have disappeared in 
the 1840's, is in I. D. Rupp, History and Topography of Northumberland 
. . . (Lancaster, 1847), 122. There is an incomplete contemporary trans- 
lation in Joseph Shippen’s journal, under date of August 18, 1756 (Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania: Shippen Family Papers). There is a gap in the 
Council minutes from July 31 to August 20 (CR, VII, 220); see PAl1, II, 
743, for the minute relating to Fort Granville. 
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dians from the Susquehanna. The Delaware name of the place 
meant “at the great river’; and the Iroquois name, Attigué, was 
of similar significance ; it was a major landmark on a route run- 
ning westward from the lower Susquehanna to the prairie country 
south of the Great Lakes. To this place Shingas had removed in 
1754 from the forks of the Ohio. Pushed, both by economic need 
and by threat of danger, to accept the French, he and his followers 
seem to have regarded themselves as casually allied with, rather 
than subservient to, the French; and there is reason to believe that 
their vigorous attacks upon Cumberland County were inspired 
more by hopes of wringing concessions from the Province and 
of stalling white occupation of the Ohio country than by any wish 
to strengthen the French position.' 

With Governor Morris’ approval, Armstrong made secret plans 
for an attack upon Kittanning. Armstrong’s battalion then com- 
prised seven companies, his own and those of captains Potter 
and Steel at McDowell’s Mill, Hamilton at Fort Lyttelton, Mercer 
at Fort Shirley, and George Armstrong and Ward at Fort George. 
Nominally, ez ach company consisted of three officers and fifty men; 
but Ward’s company had at a blow been reduced by half, and the 
other captains found it difficult to keep men in service: Potter, 
for example, had forty-seven men, Steel only about thirty. As 
Morris (newly replaced by Governor William Denny) described 
the plan to the Provincial Council on August 27, Armstrong was 
to take with him “the Companies under Captain Hamilton, Cap- 
tain Mercer, Capt Ward and Captain Potter, and to engage what 
Volunteers he coud besides”; and Armstrong's subsequent report 
shows that his force included men from all seven companies. All 
reports agree that the expedition numbered about three hundred 
men; so very few can have been left behind in garrison.* The 
Provincial Commissioners, necessarily privy to the plan, furnished 
supplies which were distributed to the garrisons; and the detach- 


*For contemporary interpretations of the situation, see “Captivity of 
Charles Stuart, 1755-57,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XIII 
(1926), 64-65; and W illiam West's letter of January 12, 1756, in Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania: Penn Manuscripts, Official Correspondence, VIII, 
11 


* Pa. Gasette, Sept. 23, 1756 (No. 1448), p. 3, col. 1; “Three hundred Men, 
taken from the Provincial Forces, posted in the several Garrisons on the West- 
ern Frontiers,” Governor Denny wrote to Thomas Penn, November 4, 1756 
(Penn Manuscripts, Official Correspondence, VIII, 197; printed in Pennsyl- 
vania Magasine of History and Biography, XLIV, 107). 
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ments were instructed to march by various routes to Fort Shirley. 
For information regarding Kittanning, Armstrong relied upon 
escaped prisoners, and especially upon John Baker, a young man 
who had been taken near Fort Shirley about January 27 and had 
escaped from Kittanning in March.° 

On Friday, August 20, Armstrong wrote from Carlisle to in- 
form the Governor of the departure of the first contingents. Cap- 
tains Ward and Armstrong apparently were the first to march, 
abandoning Fort George as they set out for Fort Shirley.* Or- 
dered to inspect the remains of Fort Granville on their way, they 
had already reported to Lieutenant Colonel Armstrong when he 
wrote. Part of the Lieutenant Colonel’s own company was to leave 
Carlisle with the provisions on the afternoon of the 20th, to await 
the remainder of the company in Shermans Valley, north of the 
mountain, and on the 21st the detachments were to march from 
McDowell’s. A week later, on August 27, ex-Governor Morris 
disclosed this letter and the plan of the expedition to the Pro- 
vincial Council.* 

On Sunday, August 29, Armstrong wrote again, probably from 
Fort Shirley; and this letter (if extant) might tell a fuller story 
of the final preparations for the march. By this date the advance 
party probably was on its way; and we know that in this letter 
Armstrong advised that the main body of troops would set out the 
next day. On the 20th Armstrong had expressed his opinion that, 
“As Fort Shirley is not easily defended, and their Water may be 
taken possession of by the Enemy it running at the Foot of a high 
bank Eastward of the Fort and no well Dugg, I am of Opinion 
from its remote situation that it can’t serve the Country in the 
present Circumstances, and if Attacked, I doubt will be taken if 
not strongly Garrisoned but (extreamities excepted) I cannot 
evacuate this without your Honor’s Orders.” Tf the departure of 

°For accounts of Baker’s captivity, see Pa. Gasette, April 1, 1756 (No. 
1423), p. 2, col. 3, and his examination, dated March 31, in Penn Manu- 
scripts, Official Correspondence, VIII, 63, and Indian Affairs, II, 78. Arm- 
strong’s map of Kittanning, reproduced with the present article, clearly is 
based on Baker’s information. Baker went on the expedition as a volunteer 
in Captain Mercer’s company, and was killed at Kittanning. 

*The Bougainville journal, subsequently referred to, states: “Au départ 
de ce détachement le fort George était abandonné.” Presumably, this infor- 
mation was given by prisoners. Pennsylvania records make no mention of 
this evacuation, but by October 14 “Captain Pattersons” is referred to as 


abandoned (PAI, III, 11-12). 
SPR, P, 10-12 (CR, VII, 230-233). 
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ROUTE OF THE MARCH TO KITTANNING 


the troops, including the garrison of this fort, did not constitute 
an extremity, it at least approached one. Stragglers from the 
march were to be discouraged; so, as Governor Denny wrote 
Thomas Penn on November 4, “at Setting out by order of the 
Colonel the Gates were taken off finding the Fort untenable and 
of no further use, the Inhabitants of Sheermans Valley, having 
entirely abandoned their Plantations, for whose Protection it was 
Built, and left it open, without any Garrison.’”® 

On Monday, August 30, just a month after the fall of Fort Gran- 
ville, Armstrong and the main body of the Provincial force left 
Fort Shirley, and, according to their commander, “on Wednesday 
the Third Instant join’d our advanc’d Party at the Beaver Dams 
a few miles from Franks Town on the North Branch of Juniata” 
(near present Hollidaysburg). There is a difficulty of chronology 
here; Wednesday was September 1, and Armstrong, or his clerk, 
probably meant Friday the third.’° The advance party had discov- 


*Penn Manuscripts, Official Correspondence, VIII, 197 (PMHB, XLIV, 
108). 

There is further difficulty in the story, in Historical Memorial of the 
Centennial Anniversary of the Presbytery of Huntingdon (Philadelphia, } 
1896), 41, that at the Beaver Dams the Reverend Charles Beatty preached 
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ered the tracks of two Indian hunters on the east side of the moun- 
tain ; but though the tracks were recent the Indians apparently had 
gone their way unaware of the advancing troops. 

On Saturday morning, September 4, the combined force re- 
sumed its march, “and in two Days’—presumably by Sunday 
night—“came within Fifty Miles of the Kittanning.” Robert 
Robison remembered afterward that “we came to a place called 
the Forty Mile Lick. ... We lay there on Saturday night, the next 
morning the colonel ordered two of our guides to spy the town, 
they went and brought back word, that the Indians were there.” 
However, it appears from Armstrong’s report that these scouts, 
“an Officer with one of the Pilots and two Soldiers,” he says, 
were sent out on Monday, the 6th; so Robison, whose story was 
not printed until 1811, may also have been confused in his chron- 
ology. According to Robison, “The names of the spies were 
Thomas Burke, and James Chalmers, both old traders.”™ 

Having dispatched the scouts, the troops resumed their march, 
apparently covering some twenty miles this day; on the following 
day, Tuesday the 7th, they met the returning scouts. It does not 
follow that these scouts had in fact covered eighty miles in two 
days; Armstrong later reported that “it appear’d they had not 
been nigh enough the Town either to perceive the true Situation 
of it, the Number of the Enemy, or what Way it might most ad- 
vantageously [be] attack’d.” 

At this point the troops stored the bulk of their supplies on 
scaffolds, out of the reach of wild animals, and on the morning 
of Tuesday, September 7, set out on an unbroken thirty-mile march 
to Kittanning. About nine or ten o’clock that night, when they 
thought themselves about six miles from their destination, they 
encountered the first Indians. A few rods in advance, a guide dis- 
covered a fire with two or three men visible about it. “Where- 
upon,” says Armstrong, “with all possible Silence, I order’d the 
Rear to Retreat about one Hundred Perches in Order to make 
Way for the Front that We might consult how we could best pro- 


a Sunday sermon to Armstrong’s regiment (sic). In this form, at least, the 
story seems to be apocryphal. The Provincial Council minutes add to the 
chronological confusion by referring to September 2 and 6 as Friday and 
Tuesday, respectively, instead of Thursday and Monday (CR, VII, 238, 241). 

™ Robison’s narrative is to be found in Archibald Loudon, A Selection of 
Some of the Most Interesting Narratives . . . (Carlisle, 1808, 1811), II, 
171-182. 
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This map, based on John Baker's information, is part of Lieutenant 
Colonel Armstrong’s proposal for his expedition. In the manuscript, the an- 
swers to Armstrong’s queries and requests are inserted in the handwriting 
of William Peters; and in the following transcription Peters’ notations are 
indicated by italics. 


John Baker Soldier at Fort Shierley, who last Winter 
made his escape from from the Indians at the Kittanning 
Says there are generally near 100 Warriors beside Eld- 
erly men and boys at Sd Town and that more than [100] 
English prisoners were there when he came off—that the 
Alleghany Hills will not admit any Road that can be 
travel’d from the Forts Shirley or Lyttleton to that Town 
in less than 150 Miles or thereabout. 

Query, Ought not an atack be made as early as possible 
on this Town and also on that of Shingaclamoose, with 
an endea endeavour to recover Prisoners &¢ if so, how 
many Men will be necessary? Answer Two hundred & 
fifty Men and where will they Rendezvous? Ansr at 
Shirley or Littleton must not Secrecy and very little par- 
rade be Observ’d? Ans: Certainly. will any Number of 
Horses be necessary, or how are they to be Obtain’d? 
Answer. Fifty Horses may be sufficient & these to be 
hired by the Day @ 1/6 pr d. Must not a few necessary 
people in the way of Pilots be engag’d for about Five 
Shills pr day? Answer. Six Pilots agreed to. and shou’d 
not Baker who brought in the Scalp have some encour- 
agement? The Commissrs pd Croghan for this service. 
if it is the Pleasure of the Governor and Commissioners, 
I desire to go personally upon this Servise. John Arm- 
strong Agreed to. 

Baggs will be wanted to Carry Provisions the 300 wt 
of Gun Powder to be sent to Carlisle, shou’d be finer 
than that last Sent, as Course Powder is Seldom ready 
fire. Some Swan Shot will be very necessary. a few 
Small Kettles is necessary for the Rangers. 

Some where betwixt the Reas Town and the Alleghany 
Mountain wou’d be a proper place to Erect a Fort, and if 
Suported cou’d Scarcely fail of Sundry good effects to 
this Government, this if possible shou’d not be delay’d. 


ENDORSED: Scheme of Exped» to Kittaning— 
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ceed without being discover’d by the Enemy.’ When the guide 
reported again that he could see only three or four Indians in the 
party, someone proposed to fall upon and kill them without further 
ado; but the risk of alarm was too great. On the other hand, the 
expedition could not afford to wait until the Indians went to sleep; 
so Lieutenant James Hogg, of Captain George Armstrong’s com- 
pany, was left with twelve men and the guide, with instructions to 
attack the Indians at daybreak. The troops left their horses, “with 
what Blankets and other Baggage we then had,” at this place, since 
known as Blanket Hill; and, leaving the road in order to get past 
the Indians, made their silent and difficult way through the woods 
toward the town. 

Armstrong complained afterward of “the Ignorance of our 
Pilots who neither knew the true Situation of the Town nor the best 
Paths that lead thereto”; but off the main path and with only the 
light of the moon, even a resident Indian, one might think, would 
have had difficulty. Not long before moonset—“About three in the 
Morning,” the Pennsylvania Gazette estimated—the head of the 
column reached the Allegheny River about a hundred rods below 
the main part of the Indian town, “To which place, rather than 
by the Pilots we were guided by the beating of the Drum and the 
Whooping of the Warriors at their Dance.” By the last light of 
the moon, the soldiers moved up toward the cornfield, in which, 
here and there, little fires began to appear; according to Baker 
(“our best Assistant,” said Armstrong), the Indians chose to 
sleep here because of the warm weather, and lit little fires to drive 
off the gnats. Most of the soldiers slept, too, though the last three 
companies in the column had not yet descended the last hill to 
the river. 

With daybreak at hand, Armstrong ordered the soldiers wakened 
and disposed for the attack. Retaining the larger part of his force 
for the main attack, he sent a detachment, probably comprising 
the rear of the column, northward along the hill behind the town, 
“at least one hundred perches and so much farther, it then being 
Day Light, as wou’d carry them opposite the upper Part or at 
least the Body of the Town.” Allowing “Eighteen or Twenty Min- 
utes” for this maneuver—“In Doing of which,” says Armstrong 
cryptically, “they were a little unfortunate’”—, he then opened the 
attack, sending some of his men through the cornfield and the 
others against the houses of the town, now visible by daylight. 


| 
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The attack began in the cornfield along the river, beside which 
Armstrong’s party had awaited morning. “Our Men with great 
Eagerness pass’d thr’o and fir’d in the Corn Field where they 
had several Returns from the Enemy as they also had from the 
opposite Side of the River,” says the official report. Clearing the 
cornfield protected the flank of the party sent against the houses ; 
but the action of course attracted attention from across the river, 
where stood Shingas’ part of the settlement. White prisoners who 
were in that part of the town tell us that the Indian warriors 
sent their women and the prisoners to a place “ten miles farther 
into the interior,” for safety, and themselves crossed the river to 
join in the fighting.’* Arrival of these reinforcements, as well as 
strong opposition from the Indians in the town, probably brought 
to a hurried conclusion the action in the cornfield; in his report 
Armstrong expresses belief that Indian scalps were overlooked 
here because the men could not go back to look for them. 

Of the attack on the houses, where the action centered, Robison 
retained a vivid recollection: 


The form in which we made the attack was, our cap- 
tains stood all in rank, each company behind their cap- 
tain; the word was given every man do for himself: we 
rushed down to the town, the Indian’s dogs barked, and 
the first house we came to, the Indian came out, and 
held his hand, as shading the light from his eyes, looking 
towards us, until there was five guns fired at him; he 
then ran and with a loud voice, called shewanick, which 
signifies whitemen. . . . 


According to Armstrong’s report : 


Capt Jacob immediately then gave the War Whoop and 
with Sundry other Indians, as the English Prisoners 
afterwards told, cried the White Men were at last come 
they wou’d then have Scalps enough but at the Same 
Time order’d their Squa’s and Children to fflee to the 
Woods. . . . Presently after a brisk Fire begun among 


2 “The Narrative of Marie Le Roy and Barbara Leininger” is here cited 
from the translation printed in PA2, VII, 401-412 (Harrisburg, 1878). Of 
two accounts of Hugh Gibson’s captivity, the earlier is in Loudon, op. cit., 
II, 192-195; the later, more detailed but not necessarily more accurate, is in 
Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Third Series, VI (1837), 
141-153. 
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the Houses, which from the House of Capt Jacob was 
return’d with a greal Deal of Resolution, to which Place 
I immediately repaird. .. . 


Captain Jacobs’ house clearly was the center of resistance. Ac- 
cording to the recollections of a prisoner, Hugh Gibson, long after 
the event, Captain Jacobs himself killed fourteen of Armstrong’s 
men. Before Armstrong’s arrival at this place, Captain Hugh 
Mercer’s company had trouble; Mercer himself had his arm 
broken by a musket ball, and retired to the hill to have his wound 
treated, and his company, which had seven men killed out of a 
total of seventeen for the whole attacking force, began to bre: 
up. Armstrong himself was then struck in the shoulders by a 
musket ball fired from Captain Jacobs’ house. He ordered the 
neighboring houses set on fire; and although Armstrong himself 
does not say so, other reporters say that Jacobs’ own house was 
also fired. The accounts are contradictory. According to Robison’s 
recollections, 


... the colonel says, is there none of you lads, that will 
set fire to these rascals that have wounded me, and killed 
so many of our men. John Ferguson a soldier swore by 
the Lord Ged that he would, he goes to a house covered 
with bark, and takes a slice of bark which had fire on it, 
he rushes up to the cover of Jacobs’s house anp held it 
there until it had burned about one yard square, then he 
ran, and the Indians fired at him the smoke blew about 
his legs but the shot missed him. . . . 


But the Reverend Thomas Barton wrote to Thomas Penn, on 


February 28, 1757, that 


One Mr Callender, who at that Time bore only a Lieu- 
tenant’s Commission, distinguish’d himself by the most 
uncommon Bravery & Resolution. It is asserted that 
when Jacobs took to a House, out of which he killed & 
wounded Many of our Men Callender undertook to fire 
it, which he accomplish’d at the infinite Hazard of his 
FP 


In any event, the houses, including that of Captain Jacobs, 
burned ; and as they did so supplies of powder blew up within, and 


* Penn Manuscripts, Official Correspondence, VIII, 239. 
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Indians broke from cover. Two men and a woman ran from one 
house and were shot down. Robison seems to identify these as 
Jacobs, his wife, and his son, but Armstrong leaves these three 
unidentified and adds that 


. it was thought Capt Jacob tumbled himself out at a 
Garret or Cock Loft Window at which he was shot, our 
Prisoners offering to be qualified to the Powder Horn 
and Pouch there taken off him which they say he had 
lately got from a French Officer in Exchange for Lieutt 
Armstrongs Boots which he carried from Fort Gran- 
ville where the Lieutt was kill’d. The same Prisoners say 
they are perfectly assur’d of his Scalp as no other In- 
dians there wore their Hair in the same Manner; The 
also say they knew his Squas’ Scalp by a particular Bob, 
and also knew the Scalp of a young Indian call’d the 
Kings Son. 


It should be explained, perhaps, that the “Bob” here mentioned 
was an ornament, not a style of haircut. 

In effect, the deaths of this group of Indians were the climax 
of the engagement ; and although the fighting was still in progress, 
Armstrong retired to the hill to have his wound tended; and here 
he received, from white prisoners who had fled the Indian town, 
disconcerting news which terminated the attack. The Reverend 
Mr. Barton, writing of Lieutenant Callender’s exploits, relates 
“that when our People precipitately retreated upon a Report pre- 
vailing that the French were to be up that Day from Fort du 
Quesne, Callender not content to leave the Houses standing, went 
back with a small Party of Men, & set Fire to them all.” As the 
town burned, Armstrong and others watched from the hill. 


During the burning of the houses which were Near 
thirty in Number we were agreeably entertain’d with a 
quick Succession of charged Guns gradually firing off as 
reached by the Fire, but much more so with the vast Ex- 
plosion of sundry Bags and large Cags of Gunpowder 
wherewith almost every House abounded, the Prisoners 
afterwards informing that the Indians had frequently 
said they had a sufficient Stock of Ammunition for ten 
Years War with the English—With the Rooff of Capt 
Jacob’s House when the Powder blew up, was thrown 
the Leg & Thigh of an Indian with a Child of three or 
four Years old such a Height that they appear’d as 
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Nothing & fell in the adjacent Corn Field. There was 
also a great Quantity of Goods burnt which the Indians 
had received in a present but ten Days before from the 
French. 


About six hours had now passed since the beginning of the 
attack, and the time was near noon. It is apparent that as the action 
in the town approached an end, the hill overlooking it had become 
a rendezvous for Armstrong’s men. The nucleus of the gathering 
here undoubtedly was the detachment sent out that morning to 
flank the town. Following this attempt, which seems to have been 
of little consequence, the party on the hill was augmented by 
wounded and prudent soldiers retiring from the town below. These 
observers had already warned Armstrong of Indian reinforce- 
ments crossing from the west side of the river; and the few white 
prisoners who in the course of the fighting had escaped from the 
Indians had their own alarming story to tell. This very day, they 
said, two bateaux of Frenchmen and Indians were expected from 
Fort Duquesne, intending to set out next day with Captain Jacobs’ 
warriors to attack Fort Shirley. In preparation for this expedition, 
they said, an advance party of twenty-four Indians had left Kittan- 
ning the previous evening. It occurred to some of the troops to 
identify this advance party with the supposed three-or-four In- 
dians seen about their camp fire the night before, and the idea 
was not a cheering one. Had the troops known, as they prepared 
to retreat, that a French party already had arrived at Kittanning, 
they might have been even more alarmed. 

At this point we may evaluate the outcome of the attack in terms 
of casualties. The first question, of course, is the size of the 
opposing forces. We have said that Armstrong’s Provincials num- 
bered about three hundred men; for, while Armstrong does not 
state the strength of his party, all our evidence agrees on this fig- 
ure, contained in a letter written by Governor Denny to Thomas 
Penn. The French accounts contained in the journals of Bougain- 
ville and Nicolas Renaud agree: Dumas, the French commander 
at Fort Duquesne, wrote on September 9 that three hundred 
English had come to burn the village of Attigué; his information 
probably came from prisoners.’ Armstrong, in his report of the 

“For the account in the Bougainville journal, see Rapport de L’ Archivist 


de la Province de Québec, 1923-24, p. 234; for that in Renaud’s journal, 
see ibid., 1928-29, pp. 23-24. 
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expedition, asked for three hundred blankets to replace those left 
behind by his soldiers. Robison says in his recollections that the 
party numbered 307, and although his narrative is of too late 
date to carry great weight, it agrees with the other evidence. 
For the Indian strength, needless to say, our information is less 
satisfactory. The Indian, Joseph Hickman (Delaware Jo), told 
George Croghan in January, 1756, that there were then 140 Dela- 
ware and Shawnee warriors at Kittanning, and a hundred white 
captives. John Baker, on whose information Armstrong most 
relied, said that there were, in March, “between eighty or ninety 
Warriors all Delawares,” and more than a hundred prisoners; 
John Cox, at Kittanning about the same time, thought there were 
a hundred warriors and about fifty prisoners. Although Indian 
towns did not constitute stable population groups, it seems safe 
to say that the attackers probably outnumbered the attacked about 
three to one. Furthermore, since the Indian settlement was scat- 
tered, we cannot be sure, for example, that all the warriors from 
the houses west of the river joined in the fighting.”® 

Another question is the part played by the French in the battle. 
As Renaud has recorded the story, a French officer, Normanville, 
had come with sixty men to raise a war party. When the attack 
began, the Indians undertook to remove their families to safety, 
but seeing the hardihood exhibited by the French officer, they 
returned to the attack and routed the English. Normanville 
himself was wounded. Bougainville’s account, obtained from 
Dumas, is more modest: The French officer and his men (name 
and number unspecified) gained time for the Indians to remove 
their women and children, after which they attacked and put the 
English to flight. All in all, it does not seem that the French took 
any conspicuous part; neither the Provincials nor the Indians’ 
captives were aware of them. One of the Delawares, Wauntau- 
penny, later taken captive, asserted in May, 1757, that “A Number 
of French were at the Kittanning, but run off when it was At- 
tack’d, only one French Man fought.”"® 


” Hickman’s report is preserved in two versions, one in PR, N, 353-354 
(CR, VI, 781-782) ; the other, preserved in manuscript in PPC, under date of 


January 23, 1756, is printed in I. D. Rupp, History and Topography of 


Dauphin . . . (Lancaster, 1846), 583-584. For Cox’s statement, see Pa. 
Gasette, September 9, 1756 (No. 1446), p. 3, cols. 2-3; PR, P, 21-22 (CR, 
VII, 242-243). 

PPC, under date of May (26), 1757 (PAl1, III, 147-148). For another 
statement by the same Indian, see PR, P, 248-249 (CR, VII, 531). 
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For the casualties, we have on the one hand Armstrong’s report, 
listing seventeen men killed, thirteen wounded, and nineteen miss- 
ing (including Captain Mercer, Ensign Scott, and seven of their 
men). We know that some of the missing were killed and that 
others made their way home; but the accuracy of Armstrong’s 
report, as of September 14, can hardly be questioned. That enemy 
estimates of his losses should be less reliable and higher would be 
expected. Renaud says the English lost forty men, and this same 
figure appears in the very late recollections of Hugh Gibson, an 
Indian prisoner at the time of the attack. On the other hand, Bou- 
gainville’s statement agrees very well with Armstrong’s; the Eng- 
lish, he says, lost eighteen men, including two prisoners. 

By contrast, there is the wildest disagreement regarding the 
Indian losses. In the first place, the English did not remain in 
possession of the field, and could make no accurate count of the 
enemy dead. Armstrong conceded this in his report: 


It is impossible to ascertain the exact Number of the 
Enemy kill’d in the Action as some were destroy’d by 
Fire and others in different Parts of the Corn Field but 
upon a moderate Computation its generally believ’d there 
cannot be less than Thirty or Forty kill’d & mortally 
wounded as much Blood was found in sundry Parts of 
the Corn Field and Indians seen in several places crawl 
into the Woods on Hands and Feet, whom the Soldiers 
in pursuit of others then overlook’d expecting to find & 
scalp them afterward and also several kill’d and wounded 
in crossing the River—On Beginning our March back 
we had about a Dozen of Scalps and Eleven English 
Prisoners but now find that four or five of the Scalps 
are missing. . . 


Writing to the Proprietors on October 30, Richard Peters was 
even more sanguine: 


Several Accounts from Prisoners who have made their 
Escape since the Action at Kittanin agree that much 
more mischief was done than Colonel Armstrong imag- 
ined—Seventeen Wounded Indians were found in the 
Corn field and parts adjacent of which eight are dead 
or dying and about fifty Indians were killed— 


* Penn Manuscripts, Official Correspondence, VIII, 181 ff. 
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In part, Peters seems to be using the story of an English deserter 
taken into custody at Fort Cumberland, wno, according to the 
Pennsylvania Gazette of October 28, reported “That after the tak- 
ing Kittanning the Indians came to Fort Du Quesne, and told 
that they had buried upwards of 50 of their People that were killed 
there, and that more were missing... .” A friendly Six Nations 
Indian who came to Fort Augusta on October 11 related that ten 
days earlier, when he was at Tioga Point, “two Delaware Indians 
came there from the Ohio, who informed him, that the English 
had lately destroy’d the Kittanning Town and killed some of their 
People, but avoided mentioning to him the Number.”'S Over 
against these hopeful but vague accounts we must set other re- 
ports. Hugh Gibson’s statement, made in his old age, that “At that 
encounter, well known in Indian warfare, Armstrong lost forty 
men, and the enemy but fourteen, as reported by the Indians,” 
cannot carry much weight. More significantly, however, both 
French reports say that only seven Indians were killed. A similar 
statement was made at Philadelphia on July 9, 1758, by Lawrence 
Burck, a white trader who until then had stayed among the Dela- 
wares with his Indian wife; according to Burck, the Indians had 
seven men and two women killed at Kittanning.’® Unreasonably 
small as they at first appear, these figures deserve serious con- 
sideration. They seem flatly contradicted, it is true, by Armstrong's 
account of scalps taken, but two points must be noted: First, Arm- 
strong admits that only seven or eight scalps actually were brought 
back ; second, the Provincial Commissioners had proposed bounties 
not only for the scalps of adult Indians but also for those of 
males above the age of ten years.*° 

Of the identity of the Indians killed with Captain Jacobs there 
was also disagreement. Armstrong asserted that Jacobs himself, 
his wife, and “a young Indian call’d the Kings Son” were killed. 
Colonel Adam Stephen wrote from Fort Cumberland, on Novem- 
ber 14, that “A son of Captain Jacobs is kill’d, and a Cousin of 


SPR, P, 53 (CR, VII, 281). A son of the French commander at Fort 
Machault, La Chauvignerie, captured and questioned on October 26, 1757, 
had heard “that one or two of the Chiefs and many of those Indians were 
killed at Kittannin” (PPC, printed in PAl, III, 307). 

* Rough draft, in hand of Richard Peters, in PPC, under date of July 
9, 1758. 

”PR, O, 70 (CR, VII, 78-79). 
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his about seven foot high call’d young Jacob, at the Destroying 
of the Kittanning, and it’s thought a noted Warrior known by the 
name of the Sunfish, as many of them were kill’d that we know 
nothing of.”*! Later accounts have other versions of the story. 
Robison, whose narrative was published in 1811, says, “Jacobs 
fell first, then his wife, and then his son, in proportion seven feet 
high,” and speaks also of “one called by the traders Pisquetum, 
and some others that were blown up with their magazine”; but 
Pisquitomen, Shingas’ brother, certainly was not killed there. 
According to Gibson, who told his story in 1826, at the age of 
eighty-five, ‘“‘“Bisquittam,” who had adopted Gibson as a brother, 
was at Shingas’ settlement on the west side of the river when the 
fighting began; and what is more to the point, Pisquitomen is 
mentioned repeatedly after this time, as late as 1761. As Gibson 
remembered, “besides Jacobs, his brother and another great war- 
rior were among the slain.”” Of Captain Jacobs’ own death, there 
is no real question; unlike Pisquitomen, Shingas, and the Beaver, 
Captain Jacobs is never mentioned after September 8, 1756, as a 
living person. 

In brief, then, a Provincial force of three hundred men had 
attacked an Indian settlement capable of mustering about a hun- 
dred warriors. Besides superior numbers, the attackers had the 
great advantage of complete surprise; the defenders, on the other 
hand, had the advantages of familiarity with the field and of fighting 
from the cover of their houses, and they had limited help from a 
French officer and his party. In a six-hour engagement the Provin- 
cials had seventeen men killed; the Indian losses are uncertain but 
probably were not greater. After destroying much of the Indian 
town, the Provincials withdrew hurriedly and in some disorder, 
but with most of their force intact. 

The partial nature of Armstrong’s military success is illustrated 
by one other detail. Of the hundred or so white prisoners supposed 
to have been at Kittanning at the time, only eleven came into Eng- 
lish hands; four of these, a woman, a boy, and two little girls, 
were lost when Mercer’s company was scattered, and two, at least, 
fell again into Indian hands. 


As the French accounts have it, the defeated English scattered 


* PAl, III, 83; also in PR, P, 127-128 (CR, VII, 381-382). 
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through the woods; and it is clear from Armstrong’s own account 
that some disorder accompanied the departure from Kittanning: 


Capt Mercer being wounded was induc’d, as we have 
reason to believe, by some of his Men to leave the Main 
Body with his Ensign John Scott and ten or twelve Men 
they being heard tell him that we were in great Danger 
and that they cou’d take Him into the Road a nigh Way. 
. . . A Detachment was sent back to bring him in but 
cou’d not find him and upon the Return of the Detach- 
ment it was generally reported he was seen with the 
above Number of Men take a different Road. 


Of the fate of this party, Armstrong had heard nothing more at 
the time he made his report to Governor Denny. 


In the meantime, while the fighting went on in the Indian town, 
a lesser engagement had been fought at Blanket Hill, where Lieu- 
tenant Hogg and his men had been left to watch the Indians at the 
fire. As the affair was reported to Armstrong, when Hogg attacked 
that morning, according to orders, he had found not “three or 
Four Indians” but “a Number considerably Superior to his”; and 
although three Indians were thought to have been mortally 
wounded, the hour’s engagement ended with Hogg twice wounded 
and three of his twelve men dead. What happened is told in fuller, 
but not necessarily more accurate, detail by Robert Robison: 


These twelve men and their officers, crawled near to the 
Indians before day break. An Indian came toward them 
and was like to come too near, the Indian not knowing 
any thing of them, these men fired at this Indian, but 
missed him, when all the Indians ran from the fire and 
left their guns standing at a rack, which they commonly 
have. Our men standing, and not laying hold of the In- 
dians guns, gave them time to return for their guns, and 
commence a battle. Out of which party the Indians killed 
the lieutenant, and five men, and wounded two others. 
Shortly after they began, we began at the town, and 
they heard our firing which discouraged the Indians 
greatly ; our people telling them your town is on fire, you 
dogs you: our people got off, and the Indians did not 
follow them as they would have done. When the Indian 
magazine blew up in the town, they ceased firing a con- 
siderable time, which report was heard at fort Pitt. 
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Against this story of recollection and hearsay we must set the 
statement of the Delaware prisoner, Wauntaupenny, mentioned 
earlier: 


—He was of the Party of Blanket Hill which consisted 
of 11 Indians. One of which were killed & thre wounded ; 
he run off towards the French Fort, but met a Party in 
Pursuit of us, who followed us to the Allegany Hill 
where they kill’d Chambers—As he return’d he found a 
Prisoner had been taken by the Delewares, a small 
Young Man dark Colour’d who remains now at Bever 
Creek... . 


Part of this statement anticipates our story, of course. Robi- 
son’s story to the contrary, Lieutenant Hogg was badly wounded 
but not killed, and hid himself in a thicket. Here he was dis- 
covered by a sergeant and a few others of Captain Mercer’s men 
who had withdrawn early from the battle, perhaps when their 
captain was wounded. These men put Hogg on a horse, and car- 
ried him with them in their retreat ; but upon meeting four Indians 
this party scattered, leaving the wounded officer to his own de- 
vices. Wounded again in this encounter, Hogg “died in a few 
hours,” after riding some distance. 

By this time Lieutenant Colonel Armstrong and the main body 
of his troops had begun their retreat, harried “by the attempts of 
a few Indians, who for some time after the march fir’d upon each 
wing and immediately ran off, from whom we receiv’d no other 
Damage but one of our Mens being wounded thr’o both Legs.” 
(Robison identifies the man as Andrew Douglas, and says he was 
shot through the ankles.) At Blanket Hill, the troops found Mer- 
cer’s “cowardly Serjt,” whose story caused great alarm, says 
Armstrong, 


. he telling us that there were a far larger Number 
of the Indians there than appear’d to them and that he 
and the Men with him had fought five Rounds. That he 
had there seen the Lieut & sundry others kill’d and 
scalp’d and had also discover’d a Number of Indians 
throwing themselves before us and insinuated a great 
Deal of such Stuff as threw us into much Confusion 
So that the Officers had a great Deal to do to keep the 
Men together but cou’d not prevail with them to collect 
what Horses and other Baggage the Indians had left 
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after their Conquest of Lieut Hogg and the Party under 
his Command in the Morning, Except a few of the 
Horses which some of the bravest of the Men were pre- 
vailed on to collect... . 


Thereafter this main body of the troops traveled unchecked, how- 
ever, “not being ever separated [or] attack’d thr’o our whole 
March by the Enemy th’o we expected it every Day,” as Arm- 
strong reported. 

According to Robison, there was still another incident in the 
confusion at Blanket Hill: 


We were then preparing to leave the town, when cap- 
tain Mercer, who had his right arm broke in the town: 
his company was chiefly composed of traders, who per- 
suaded their captain that there would not one living man 
of us ever get home, and if he, capt. Mercer would go 
with them they would take him a near cut, accordingly 
all his company went with him but sergeant Brown, and 
twelve men; the captain however, and his men, unfor- 
tunately fell in with the Indians that lieutenant Hoge 
had been fighting with that morning; they fell upon his 
company and broke it, killing about twenty men; captain 
Mercer having a horse, Thomas Burke, ensign Scott and 
he, drove to the road that we had gone along; there the 
captains arm broke loose, and he was forced to stop and 
dress it, he became faint, in the mean time they espied 
an Indian coming from following us, Burke and Scott 
mounted Mercer’s horse and rode off, leaving him to his 
fate, but Mercer lay down behind a log, it happening to be 
thick of weeds, the Indian came about six feet from him, 
and seeing Burke and Scott riding, he gave out a halloo 
and ran after, in a short time Mercer heard two guns go 
off : he then went down through a long plumb bottom, and 
lay there until night, when he made the best of his way. 
It was at the time of the plumbs being ripe, but that did 
not last long enough, for the captain had a month to 
struggle with, before he got home, all the food he got 
after the plumbs were done was one rattle snake, and to 
eat it raw. ... 


All this sounds circumstantial enough; but Mercer’s company can- 
not have lost twenty men at Blanket Hill, and we must protest that 
in fact Mercer arrived at Fort Lyttelton in half the time allowed 
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by Robison. In what other respects this story needs correcting, we 
can only guess. 

The fact that the Indians made no real pursuit of Armstrong’s 
retreating men is accounted for simply enough in Bougainville’s 
journal: The Indians lacked powder, having lost two barrels of it 
in the burning of the town. The speed of the retreat is another 
factor to be considered ; troops who had taken nine days (August 
30-September 7) to march from Fort Shirley to Kittanning cov- 
ered the distance from Kittanning to Fort Lyttelton in four and a 
half days (September 8-12). In their return they were not en- 
cumbered by baggage, of course; supplies had been consumed on 
the outward march, and blankets and other baggage had been left 
at Blanket Hill, to the displeasure of the Provincial Commission- 
ers.*? However, as Wauntaupenny later reported, a few Indians did 
follow the troops and pick off the straggler, Chambers. Of this 
man, whose fate was unknown at the time Armstrong made his 
report, Robison tells another story, which follows his mention of 
Andrew Douglas: 


We had no more injury done until we came to this side 
of the Alleghany mountain, when one Samuel Chambers 
having left his coat at the Clear Fields [near present 
Ashville], desired leave of col. Armstrong to go back for 
his coat, and to bring three horses which had given out; 
col. Armstrong advised against it, but Chambers per- 
sisted in going, and so went back; when he came to the 
top of the mountain, a party of Indians fired on him 
but missed him; Chambers then steared towards Big Is- 
land, the Indians pursued and the third day killed him in 
French Margaret’s Island. So the Indians told old capt. 
Patterson. 


On Sunday night, September 12, the troops arrived at Fort 
Lyttelton, where, two days later, Armstrong dictated and signed 
his report to Governor Denny. His wound was causing him some 
trouble: “I beg the Favour of your Honr assoon as possible to 
furnish Governor Morris with a Copy of this Letter & The Gen- 
tlemen Commissioners for the Province with another as my pres- 
ent Indisposition neither admits me to write or dictate any more 
at this Time.” The report in fact is in the handwriting of Lieu- 


"PAI, 111, 93-95. 
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tenant Robert Callender, who in the following month was to be 
commissioned a captain.** 

In contrast to this account of the safe return of the main body 
of troops, there are the fragmentary stories of the nineteen sol- 
diers and four liberated captives still missing when Armstrong 
made his report. We know that Samuel Chambers, one of the 
three men missing from Captain Ward’s company, had been killed. 
So too had Ensign John Scott of Mercer’s company. Like his cap- 
tain, this man was a doctor; and Major James Burd, at Fort Au- 
gusta, wrote of him, on December 28, that 


there was a very pretty Young Gent» a Nephew of 
Mr. John Scott of Millany he was bred a Doctr & was an 
Ensign in the Western Battalion & was kill’d in this 
Action; his Father Lives in Maryland, he served his 
apprenticeship with one Doctr Mercer an Intimate Ac- 
quaintance of myne and who was Cap of ye Compy in 
which Mr. Scott was Ensigne. . . .*4 


Two of the soldiers were taken by the Indians, according to Bou- 
gainville’s information; one of these, presumably, was the “small 
Young Man” seen by Wauntaupenny. Of the liberated captives, 
two at least fell again into Indian hands, and were tortured to 
death at Kittanning. Other missing men made their way to safety, 
though the Pennsylvania Gazette of September 23, which gave its 
readers Armstrong’s report of the expedition, was entirely too 
optimistic in adding that 


Since receiving the above Return from Fort Littleton, 
we are informed, that Capt. Mercer, and 23 Persons, are 
returned safe, which makes up the Number of the Miss- 
ing, and the four released Prisoners. 


On September 20, someone wrote from Winchester, Virginia, 
“that three of Colonel Armstrong’s Men had got to Fort Cumber- 


* Armstrong’s manuscript report, preserved in PPC, has been printed in 
PAl, II, 767-775. As copied into PR, P, 34-38 (without the lists of casualties 
and rescued prisoners), it is printed in CR, VII, 257-263. It is paraphrased 
in Pa. Gasette, September 23, 1756 (No. 1448), p. 3, cols. 1-2. Prior to 
appearance in CR and PAl1, the report was printed by Neville B. Craig, 
The Olden Time, I (1846), 76-82, and by (I. D. Rupp), Early History of 
Western Pennsylvania . . . (Pittsburgh and Harrisburg, 1848), 121-129. All 
quotations in the present article are from the original manuscript. 

“ Division of Public Records: E. S. Thompson Collection, folder A-7. 
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land, after a March of nine Days; and that they were in a miser- 
able Condition, having had nothing to subsist on but a Rattle 
Snake, and Gensang.”*® Of the six men reported missing from 
Captain George Armstrong’s company, one, “George Appleby 
(alias Doudy),” came down the West Branch by canoe to Fort 
Augusta, on September 29. 


He reported that he belonged to Capt Geo: Armstrong’s 
Company, & that he marched with Colo Armstrong on an 
Expedition to Kittanning on the Ohio which they set 
on fire & had an Engagement with the Indns weh lasted 6 
hours & that they killed a great Number of them; that 
when the Colo returned from thence with his Battalion, 
he (appleby) with two others lost their way & could 
not come with the Party & was 19 days coming here.*® 


But the famous story was that of Captain Mercer. By Septem- 
ber 30, the Pennsylvania Gazette had a more accurate idea of his 
adventures: 


We hear that Captain Mercer was 14 Days in getting 
to Fort Littleton. He had a miraculous Escape, living ten 
Days on two dried Clams and a Rattle Snake, with the 
Assistance of a few Berries. The Snake kept sweet for 
several Days, and, coming near Fort Shirley, he found a 
Piece of dry Beef, which our People had lost, and on 
Trial rejected it, because the Snake was better. His 
wounded Arm is in a good Way, tho’ it could be but 
badly drest, and a Bone broken. 


Major Burd, in the letter we have quoted, says that 


the Captn had his Arm brock with a Muskett Ball in this 
Action & was 15 days in the woods by himself without 
a Morsell of Victuals except a little Rattle snake which 
he gott in ye woods before he gott into an English Fort, 
he is now doing very well & Commands the Garrison at 
Shippinsburg— 


These two accounts probably are as close as we shall get to the 
true story. Robison, as we have seen, knew a more elaborate ver- 
= Pa. Gasette, October 7, 1756 (No. 1450), p. 3, col. 2. 


“Shippen Family Papers, Joseph Shippen’s journal, under date of Sep- 
tember 29, 1756. 
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sion of the tale, including incidents suspiciously unsuggested 
by the older accounts : 


On the north side of the Alleghany mountain, he saw 
one day what he thought to be an Indian, and the other 
saw him, both took trees and stood a long time: at last 
the captain thought he would go forward and meet his 
fate, but when he came near, he found it to be one of his 
own men: both rejoiced to meet, and both in that situa- 
tion scarcely able to walk they pushed over the mountain, 
and were not far from Franks town, when the soldier lay 
down unable to go any further, with an intention never 
more to rise. The captain went about seven miles when 
he also lay down giving up all hopes of ever getting 
home. At this time there was a company of Cherokee In- 
dians in kings pay, and being at fort Littleton captain 
Hamilton sent some of them to search along the foot of 
the Alleghany mountain to see if there were any signs of 
Indians on that route, and these Indians came upon cap- 
tain Mercer, able to rise, they gave him food, and he 
told them of the other, they took the captains track and 
found him, and brought him to fort Littleton, carry- 
ing him on a bier of their own making. 


Robison, be it remembered, doubled the length of Mercer’s adven- 
tures to a month; but that time is still insufficient to account for 
the appearance of the Cherokees, not otherwise known to have 
been at Fort Lyttelton until May, 1757. 

For happenings at Kittanning subsequent to the troops’ retreat, 
we have the stories of three English prisoners. Marie Le Roy, Bar- 
bara Leininger, and Hugh Gibson made their escape in 1759, and 
the two women had their narrative published soon afterward 
(Hugh Gibson apparently is the “Owen Gibson” of their story). 
All three were in the settlement west of the river when the attack 
began, and were taken by the Indians to a place ten miles away. 
According to the Le Roy-Leininger narrative : 


.. . After the English had withdrawn, we were again 
brought back to Kittanny, which town had been burned 
to the ground. 

There we had the mournful opportunity of witnessing 
the cruel end of an English woman, who had attempted 
to flee out of her captivity and to return to the settlements 
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with Col. Armstrong. Having been recaptured by the 
savages, and brought back to Kittanny, she was put to 
death in an unheard of way. First, they scalped her; 
next, they laid burning splinters of wood, here and there, 
upon her body; and then they cut off her ears and 
fingers, forcing them into her mouth so that she had to 
swallow them. Amidst such torments, this woman lived 
from nine o'clock in the morning until toward sunset, 
when a French officer took compassion on her, and put 
her out of her misery. An English soldier, on the con- 
trary, named John . . . , who escaped from prison at 
Lancaster, and joined the French, had a piece of flesh 
cut from her body, and ate it. When she was dead, the 
Indians chopped her in two, through the middle, and 
let her lie until the dogs came and devoured her. 

Three days later an Englishman was brought in, who 
had, likewise attempted to escape with Col. Armstrong, 
and burned alive in the same village. His torments, how- 
ever, continued only about three hours; but his screams 
were frightful to listen to. It rained that day very hard, 
so that the Indians could not keep up the fire. Hence they 
began to discharge gunpowder at his body. At last, amidst 
his worst pains, when the poor man called for a drink of 
water, they brought him melted lead, and poured it down 
his throat. This draught at once helped him out of the 
hands of the barbarians, for he died on the instant. 


Gibson, whose recollections were printed much later, also tells of 
the death of the woman, whom he identifies as “wife of Alexander 
M’Allister, who had been taken at Tuscarora valley.” 

“Soon after these occurrences,” says the Le Roy-Leininger nar- 
rative, “we were brought to Fort Duquesne, where we remained 
for about two months.”’ Of this Indian removal we have another 
report, whatever its reliability, made soon after the event. An 
English deserter from Fort Cumberland, apprehended in October, 
said 


... That after the taking Kittanning the Indians came to 
Fort Du Quesne and told that they had buried upwards 
of 50 of their People that were killed there, and that 


* For the two versions of Gibson’s story, see note 12. Gibson tells only of 
the death of the woman; but his later account, generally the vaguer, seems 
to borrow the detail of the rainstorm from the circumstances of the man’s 
death. 
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more were missing: That their Brethren the English had 
never struck them before in their Towns, and that it 
was at the Instigation of the French they (the Indians) 
had struck the English, and had now lost all the Goods 
they had received for Scalps, besides the Loss of their 
People; they therefore desired the French to let them 
know where they must settle. To this the French an- 
swered, that there was a fine Piece of Land, about four 
Miles on this Side of Fort Du Quesr.2, which would be 
a very commodious Situation for them; but the Indians 
told them, they would no longer continue in any Place 
between them and the English, but would remove to the 
other Side of Fort Du Quesne, as a Place of greater 
Safety... .™ 


Relying on this and other information, Richard Peters wrote of 
the Indians that “after committing some Acts of the most horrid 
cruelty in roasting alive some English Women and Men Prisoners 
they went to Fort Duquesne where they were supplied with Thirty 
French and Thirty Indians with whom they returned to get in 
their Indian Corn which they intend to carry off and to move 
nearer the French Fort for Protection.’’*® 

However much we may discount the tales of recaptured desert- 
ers, it is certain that the Indians withdrew from Kittanning to 
towns on Big Beaver River. Marie Le Roy and Barbara Leininger 
tell us that they accompanied the Indians to “Sackum” (Saukunk, 
present Beaver), and, in the spring of 1757, to ““Kaschkaschkung” 
(Kuskusky, present New Castle). Hugh Gibson also relates that 
he spent this time in the towns on the Big Beaver—Saukunk, Kus- 
kusky, and Shenango—; and it was to Kuskusky that Pisquitomen 
conducted Christian Frederick Post in the summer of 1758 for 
conferences with Shingas and the Beaver. 





The attack on Kittanning, as our informants describe it, and 
the immediately subsequent incidents on the frontier and in the 
Indian country, as we have traced them, may seem an inadequate 
basis for the common interpretation of the expedition as a great 
victory ; but that it was so interpreted we have excellent evidence. 
The issue of the Pennsylvania Gazette following that which first 


* Pa. Gasette, October 28, 1756 (No. 1453), p. 3, col. 1. 
See Note 17. 
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printed the news of the attack carried on its first page a tri- 
umphant “ODE to the Inhabitants of PENNSYLVANIA” :*° 


Rouze, rouze at once, and boldly chase 
From their deep Haunts the savage Race, 
Till they confess you Men. 
Let other ARMSTRONGS grace the Field ; 
Let other Slaves before them yield, 
And tremble round DU QUESNE. 


A week later, the same publication carried another tribute : 


We hear that Colonel ARMSTRONG, and his Officers, 
have generously given their Part of the Money for the 
Scalps brought in from Kittanning, likewise for the re- 
leased Prisoners, and what Plunder they got, to the 
private Men, as a Reward, for their good Behaviour in 
the late Expedition, and to encourage them to go out 
again against the Indians. An Instance of Generosity 
this, which shews that those Gentlemen did not go 
against the Enemy, from a mercenary Motive, but from 
a Regard for the Service of their King and bleeding 
Country." 


The Corporation of the City of Philadelphia had a medal struck 
in honor of Armstrong and his officers; and Mayor Attwood 
Shute’s letter of January 5, 1757, which accompanied the medal 
and other gifts praised Armstrong’s “Conduct and publick Spirit 

. . the signal Proofs of Courage and personal Bravery given by 
you, and the Officers and Soldiers under your Command.” 
Thomas Penn presented Armstrong with a sword and belt; and 
some years later the Proprietors ordered a tract of land surveyed 
for Armstrong, “Including the old Kittaning Town.” The patent 
for this tract, dated March 22, 1775, makes the grant “In Testi- 
mony and Memorial of the Services of Colonel John Armstrong 
in his arduous and Successful Expedition against the Indians at the 


™” Pa. Gasette, September 30, 1756 (No. 1449), p. 1, col. 1. Of ten stanzas, 
the one given here is the ninth. 

* Tbid., October 7, 1756 (No. 1450), p. 3, col. 3. The Commissioners appear 
to have been out of funds at this time. Their later report lists payment of 
349 pounds, 13 shillings “To Col. John Armstrong, for Sundries on the 
Expedition to Kittanning,” under date of October 29, and that of 271 pounds, 
17 shillings, sixpence, “To Col. John Armstrong, for sundry Prisoners and 
Scalps brought from Kittanning,” under October 30 (PA8, V, 4370). 
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THE KITTANNING MEDAL 
Obverse, Philadelphia coat of arms: THE GIFT 
OF THE CORPORATION OF THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Reverse, Attack on Kittanning: KITTANNING 
DESTROYED BY COLL. ARMSTRONG. SEPTEMBER. 8. 1756. 


The portrayal of the attack is reversed; Armstrong’s men, advancing on the 
town from the south, actually had the river on their left. 
Courtesy Pennsylvania State Museum 


Indian Town and Settlement at Kittanning on the Allegany which 
was the first Instance of carrying the War into the Indian Country 
and gave a Check to their Incursions into this Province”; and it 
pointedly names the tract “Victory.” 

But here again, in evaluation, we must remember the situation 
and background against which the raid was carried out. As we 
noted, the offensive operation was essential for two purposes, to 
give a setback to the Indians, and to shore up the morale of the 
Province; and its success should be measured in terms of these 
objectives. 

In consideration of the first objective, these points are to be 
noted: First, that although the probable Indian casualties were not 
great, they included Captain Jacobs, one of the two chief warriors ; 
second, that although the settlements at Kittanning were not en- 
tirely destroyed by the attackers, they were abandoned by the 
Indians for less exposed settlements; third, that, as subsequent 
events showed, the Indians’ confidence was badly shaken and they 
did not resume their warfare with the old vigor and effectiveness. 
That the Indians suffered a defeat at Kittanning is beyond ques- 


“ Pa. Gasette, February 17, 1757 (No. 1469), p. 3, cols. 1-2. Penn Manu- 
scripts, Penn Letterbook V, 38-39, 43-44; Pennsylvania Land 5 ureau : Copied 
Surveys, A-64, p. 232, Patent Book AA 15, p. 424. 
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tion; the Province’s ability to pay for such victories may be less 
certain. 

In respect of the second objective, the results are less clearcut. 
The Kittanning expedition did not remove—nor had it been ex- 
pected to remove—the necessity for consolidating the Province’s 
western defenses. Fort George, Fort Granville, and Fort Shirley 
were not reoccupied; and Armstrong’s forces were reassigned to 
a less advanced line, comprising Carlisle Fort, Fort Morris (Ship- 
pensburg), McDowell’s Mill (later replaced by Fort Loudoun), 
and Fort Lyttelton. Nor was there any real Provincial sequel to 
this attack; no subsequent expedition could hope for the same 
advantage of surprise, and two years were to elapse before the 
British advance to the Ohio under General Forbes. 

The expedition was intended to bolster morale, however, and 
it was of course exploited in what we now should call propaganda ; 
indeed, it lent itself well to such treatment. Here lies the simple 
explanation for the discrepancy, as it appears to us, between the 
facts of the affair and the note of public rejoicing. We may feel 
that a military undertaking whose success depended so much on 
fortuitous circumstances, and which of course could not be re- 
peated, was entirely too risky; but to surprise the Indians in their 
homes, to return successfully with “Prisoners and Scalps taken 
at Kittanning ... with Jacobs’s Horn and Pouch, and many Belts 
of Wampum,” was just the sort of table-turning feat to delight 
the frontiersmen.** In similar mood, even Captain Mercer’s pre- 
carious survival took on something of the air of a triumph. All 
in all, the present-day reader with a fondness for drawing parallels 
may be reminded of Major James Doolittle’s attack on Tokyo in 
the darker days of a more recent conflict. There were people, west 
of the Susquehanna especially, who, in soberer mood, took a more 
realistic view, however. The Indian raids were not wholly at an 
end: On September 20, a week after the return of Armstrong’s 
men, the house and mill of George Brown were burned at 
Conococheague, Brown himself was killed, and a woman and two 
children were taken prisoner; and the note of optimism in Mr. 


*“’ The quoted passage is from Pa. Gazette, October 14, 1756 (No. 1451), 
D: 3, COlse. 
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Barton’s letter of February 28, 1757, from which we have already 
quoted, was a cautious one: 


Since the Reduction of the Kittanning under Colonel 
Armstrong, we have not been much disturb’d—Many 
poor Families who were oblidg’d to flee without Bread 
to eat, or Money to buy any, are return’d to their Planta- 
tions, & enjoy both Quiet & Plenty at present—At Car- 
lisle they have erected a large Stockade Fort, which | 
hope will be Proof against any Attacks that can be 
made with Musquetry; So that Cumberland seems to 
revive—But, alas! I fear the approaching Spring will 
again make us tremble. We have a great deal to do, & but 
little done... 


We might sum it up by saying that in its effect upon the Indians 
the Kittanning expedition was, by good fortune, a measured suc- 
cess, and that in its effect upon the people of the Province it was 
successful, with reservations; and, having said this; we may quote 
the remainder of Barton’s opinion: 


... Tho’ the killing of a few Indians & burning their Huts 
at the Kittanning is an Action not very considerable in 
itself, yet it is the best that has yet appear’d for this 
Province, And will I hope-in the End countervail the 
Expence the Government has been at to maintain it.— 











FOREIGN LANGUAGE GROUPS IN AMERICA 
By FRANK J. KLINGBERG* 


ODAY there is renewed interest in our treatment of the im- 
migrant, with many of the new books dealing severe judg- 
ment upon lapses at one time or another or for one group or an- 
other of the traditional welcome to our shores. Almost forgotten, 
it seems, is our absorption of our many stocks into the body politic. 
Here the television quiz programs have accidentally shown a cross 
section of the newcomer in our midst who has learned much in 
his new land of its history and is joyous in his trade or profession. 
There is firm “witness,” in the Quaker’s word, of our generous 
traditions in colonial times when we received and absorbed non- 
English-speaking peoples into our body of stalwart citizens. By 
1776, the German stock reached an estimated one-tenth of the 
population of about 2,500,000, and the French Huguenot came 
to our shores between 1685, the date of the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and Independence Day, 15,000 strong. 

Up to 1660 the colonists were of English stock. Thereafter the 
colonies were thrown open to all the peoples of the British Isles 
and to continental Protestants. Most generous were the proprietary 
colonies, with Pennsylvania outstanding in its welcome, to religious 
refugees, including Catholics. 

The growth of Britain’s military power between the years 1689 
and 1714 is well known, but the part played by the Church of 
England merits special emphasis. Archbishop Thomas Tenison 
(1636-1715) of Canterbury knew that Protestantism stood at bay, 
and he challenged all Protestants to stick together against a com- 
mon foe and to help the swarming refugees resettle in the non- 
Catholic world. 

In addition, in 1701, Archbishop Tenison joined others in or- 
ganizing the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 


*Frank J. Klingberg, Professor Emeritus of History, University of South- 
ern California, is the author of British-American Humanitarianism, Anglican 
Humanitarianism in Colonial New York, and many other monographs in 
the field of history. 
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Parts to stand firm against the French Jesuits in Canada, the 
Great Lakes region, and the Mississippi Valley. 

In his words, in order to make “room in the Solitudes of his 
Neighbourhood, Louis XIV has terrified Multitudes into a sudden 
Flight into strange Lands . . . and for many who could neither 
escape themselves, nor obtain of him the Privilege of Banishment, 
he has driven them by a Terror (by mere human strength not to 
be resisted) into the very worst of all Refuges; I mean, 
Hypocrisy.’”* 

In one two-year period, Tenison raised £25,000 and distributed 
this huge sum not only in Britain but even more of it in German 
lands. A pound sterling then was equal to twelve or fifteen pounds 
sterling in 1914. A salary of £50 sterling was the equivalent of 
$4,000 to $5,000 today. 

By the time of the death of Queen Anne in 1714, friendship and 
cooperation with continental Protestants, regardless of language, 
were accepted religious and governmental policies. The Huguenots 
were skilled in industry and business, and the earlier ones (1660 
to 1685) got out with much of their wealth. Those after 1685 often 
escaped with their bare lives, but they, too, brought industrial 
skills and especially good taste for their quality goods. The Irish 
linen industry was one of their major enterprises. 

The British helped to settle Huguenots also in Germany. 
Wherever they went, they prospered; the executive vice-president 
of the English East India Company was a Huguenot even in 
Tenison’s time. 

After various experimental efforts, the Germans were fitted as 
settlers in large numbers into the new world to use their agricul- 
tural knowledge and industrial skills in building a new society. 
The English authorities in church and state decided to let them 
have Lutheran and Dutch Reformed ministers, trained and sup- 
plied to a large extent by the University of Halle, which became 
in effect a German missionary society. 

Indeed, Heinrich Melchior Muhlenberg, who arrived in America 
in 1742 to minister to the Lutherans, was at times given the 
privilege of preaching in Anglican churches, a concession usually 
denied to English-speaking dissenters, such as Baptists and Presby- 


*The Tenison quotations are taken from Edward Carpenter, Thomas 
Tenison, Archbishop of Canterbury, His Life and Times (London, 1948). 
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terians. The vast records of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel show no prejudice against the new foreign-born. British 
and colonial authorities both in church and state accepted the idea 
and the fact that a foreign language was usually a transitory thing. 
The best method of Americanization was chosen by the practice of 
not badgering the newcomer from the continent, but, instead, of 
permitting the slow attrition of events to make him into a good 
citizen. 

Tenison’s letters to the clergy of the Province of Canterbury 
followed each other in rapid succession. In a circular letter of 1709 
he wrote, ‘““Many Thousands of distressed German Protestants, 
who through the repeated irruptions of the French, attended with 
unmerciful Exactness and Inhumanities, have been forced to quit 
their native country, the fruitful Palatinate near the Rhine. .. . I 
do earnestly . . . recommend to you .. . that you will use all your 
good Offices, in setting this deplorable Case in a clear Light in 
giving to your ability . . . you will show as you have occasion, 
that the Increase of People is a means, not of Impoverishing or 
Weakening a Nation, but of advancing the Wealth and Strength 
ry ier | 

In short, a welcome to the foreign Protestants was not only 
good humanity but also sound policy. These continental peoples 
strengthened Britain and also have played a giant part in building 
America in peace and in defending our land in war for two and 
a half centuries. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


By Donatp H. Kent 


Chief of Research and Publications 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


THE FEDERATION MEETING 


The forty-ninth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Historical Societies was held in Harrisburg on May 12, 1956, 
with Mrs. James I. Wendell, president, in the chair at the general 
sessions. In the morning there was a panel discussion, ““How the 
Historical Societies Can Help the Schools in the Presentation of 
Pennsylvania History,” with Dr. John J. Serff presiding. Members 
of the panel included William McCabe, Miss Elizabeth C. Morrow, 
Rogers Rankin, and Melville Boyer; a number of additional sug- 
gestions and comments were offered from the audience. The con- 
sensus was that the societies should actively encourage the schools 
to make use of their facilities. 

At the luncheon session, Dr. S. K. Stevens, Executive Secretary 
of the Federation, read a message from Governor George M. 
Leader, expressing his interest in the activities of Pennsylvania's 
historical organizations, and his regret that the pressure of official 
duties made it impossible for him to attend. The Honorable Frank 
W. Melvin, Chairman of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, presented “Visions of Pennsylvania’s Historical De- 
velopment,” discussing the ways in which the Commission intended 
to promote the historic interests of the Commonwealth, and urging 
support for the Commission’s forward-looking program. Mrs. 
Helen Duprey Bullock, Historian of the National Trust for His- 
toric Preservation, gave an illustrated talk on “Pennsylvania and 
National Trends in Historic Preservation,’ showing many ex- 
amples of the destruction or defacing of historic buildings, and 
of intelligent, constructive action to preserve others. 


Announcement was made of the three bicentennials to be cele- 
brated this summer. Clarence W. Stephenson told of the plans for 
commemorating the Armstrong expedition, J. Martin Stroup dis- 
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cussed the Fort Granville bicentennial, and Dr. S. K. Stevens 
reported briefly on the plans for celebrating the bicentennial of 
Fort Augusta. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 

At the meeting of the Adams County Historical Society on 
March 6, Miss Ethel Grace Allison spoke on “The Story of Fair- 
field.” On April 3, William A. Hunter, Senior Research Assistant, 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, spoke on “Ex- 
periments in Defense, 1755-58.” The Society held a historical tour 
on Tuesday evening, May 1, visiting Knoxlyn Mill and the sites 
of Hereter’s Mill and of an early woolen mill at Hammer Hall. 
Hugh Scott told the story of the Knoxlyn Mill, and Kermit Hereter 
talked on the woolen mill and Hereter’s Mill. 


Dr. Arthur D. Graeff gave an illustrated lecture on “The Dis- 
persal of the Pennsylvania Germans,” at the Historical Society 
of Berks County on April 8. 


At the annual meeting of the Cambria County Historical Society 
on April 20, Robert F. Pruner was elected president, to succeed 
Henry M. Gooderham, who was named president emeritus. Other 
officers are Mrs. F. K. Shields, first vice-president; J. Philip 
Walter, second vice-president; James T. Sheep, secretary; and 
Ernest Apel, treasurer. Mr. Gooderham, the retiring president, 
gave a report on his five years of work in reorganizing and re- 
activating the Society. 


The Centre County Historical Society met in the Court House 
at Bellefonte on February 17 for an address by Dr. S. K. Stevens, 
Executive Director, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission. Dr. Stevens presented the importance of the early iron 
industry in that county. This Society has begun the publication 
of a mimeographed magazine, The Centre County Heritage, of 
which Volume I, Number 1, appeared in February. Two articles, 
“The Early Judges of Centre County,” by J. Thomas Mitchell, 
and “What Centre County has Done for State College,” by George 
S. Denithorne, make an interesting first issue. 
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At the meeting of the Chester County Historical Society on 
March 27, Norman B. Wilkinson, Research Associate, Eleutherian 
Mills-Hagley Foundation, spoke on “Industries Along the Brandy- 
wine.” Mr. Wilkinson was formerly Assistant Historian, Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission. On April 17, Martin 
Lee Andes, editor of the Northern Chester County Herald, spoke 
on “Chester County Editors.” The annual meeting was held on 
May 15, with the usual “treasure night” program, dealing with 
the collections of the Society. Harold W. Arndt discussed “A 
Chester County Mineral Collection,’ Robert Goshorn dealt with 
“Chester County History in Pictures,” and Mrs. A. William Ball, 
Jr., gave “An Introduction to Tucker China.” Junior Historians 
from West Chester and Kennett Square were invited as special 
guests. 


At the meeting of the Clinton County Historical Society on 
March 12, Miss Marguerite Quigley of Williamsport gave an 
exhibition of her collection of fans and told their history. 


The Colonial Philadelphia Historical Society, of which Edwin 
C. Moore is founder and president, is a new organization formed 
to promote interest in the historic areas of Philadelphia. At a 
recent meeting at the Old Christ Church Neighborhood House, 
it was suggested that the Powel House, home of a colonial mayor, 
should be obtained by the city as the official residence of present 
mayors. The group intends to preserve historic houses in the old 
section of Philadelphia known as “Society Hill.” Speakers in- 
cluded the Rev. Ernest Harding, rector of Old Christ Church; 
Edmund N. Bacon, executive director of the Philadelphia Planning 
Commission; E. Kent Lay, and Hardy Mertz, verger and his- 
torian of Old Christ Church. 


The Crawford County Historical Society met on February 9, 
and were addressed by Karl A. Miller on “The Hiram Fitz Ran- 
dolph House.” On March 22, Kenneth P. Williams related the 
“Shadeland Saga,” and on April 19, Mrs. Chris G. Katope de- 
scribed “Some Examples of Greek Revival Architecture in Craw- 
ford County. Dr. W. A. Maloney was in charge of the meeting 
on May 24, dealing with the subject, “Penn Line and Vicinity.” 
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Former Congressman R. L. Rodgers spoke on “State Line Asso- 
ciations.” 


At the April 12 meeting of the Hamilton Library and Cumber- 
land County Historical Association, Merkel Landis spoke on “The 
Coming of the Penns.” 


At the meeting of the Historical Society of Dauphin County 
on January 16, Mrs. Stanley S. Zimmerman and Carl B. Stoner 
presented “The Fiftieth Anniversary in Pictures and Story.” On 
February 20, a program was presented by the Harrisburg Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, and the Fort Harris 
Chapter, Sons of the American Revolution. On April 16, Louis 
J. Heizmann, past president of the Historical Society of Berks 
County, gave an illustrated lecture on “Blue Historic China, Gaudy 
Dutch and Spatterware.” The appearance of The Dauphin County 
Historical Review, Volume IV, Number 1, is also worthy of note. 
It includes articles by W. Haines Kent, the late William B. Mc- 
Caleb, and the late John C. Dight; a resumé of 1954-1955 meet- 
ings; and information about the Society. It was edited by Miss 
Avis M. C. Cauley, assisted by Mrs. Stanley S. Zimmerman. 


The Eastern Chapter of the Delaware County Historical Society 
met on January 22 at the home of Mr. and Mrs. L. Cheyney Smith, 
Drexel Hill. The speaker was Christine C. Morley, president of 
the Chapter, and her topic was “Notes on the Indians of Delaware 
County.” 

The spring dinner meeting of the Delaware County Historical 
Society was held at Swarthmore on May 16. Dr. Frederick B. 
Tolles, Director of Swarthmore Friends Historical Library, spoke 
on “Quaker Education in Delaware County.” A musical program 
was presented by choirs of Swarthmore Presbyterian Church, 
under the direction of Donald R. Mathis, Minister of Music. 


The annual meeting of the Erie County Historical Society was 
held on March 14, when Mortimer Graham spoke on “The Ham- 
mermill Paper Company and Erie.” Volume IV, Number 1, of 
the Erie County Historical Primer, published in March, deals with 
Erie from 1795 to 1812. At a dinner meeting on May 11, Dr. 
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Leland D. Baldwin of the University of Pittsburgh spoke on 
“Mike Fink, King of the Keelboatmen.” 


The Fort Le Boeuf Historical Association met at Weis Library 
on April 27, for a program arranged by Mrs. Hilda Douville, 
program chairman. Mrs. Lester Hosbach told the story of Weis 
Library church and community, Harper Rusterholtz reviewed the 
pattern of life of the early settlers of Weis Library, and Al Miles 
talked about old guns. Mrs. H. L. Robbins, librarian and curator, 
showed rare old books from the private library of John Weis, Mill- 
creek township farmer who gave his property for the founding of 
the Library and community center. Mrs. Douville announced cash 
awards to be given in an essay competition to stimulate interest 
in local history among school students. The essay is to deal with 
local community or family history, and to be illustrated with suit- 
able pictures. 


The Friends Historical Association spent Saturday, May 19, 
visiting old Quaker homes and neighborhoods, and then went to 
Stony Brook Meeting House, Princeton, New Jersey, for a late 
afternoon meeting and box supper. In the morning members visited 
Fallsington and Pennsbury Manor, in Bucks County, Pennsyl- 
vania; and in the afternoon visited historic homes in Princeton. 
At Stony Brook Meeting House, Bruce French, Esq., president 
of the Princeton Historical Society, related the history of this 
early meeting house. 


At the meeting of the Historical and Genealogical Society of 
Indiana County on April 8, Frank B. Hood, a social studies teacher 
in the Greensburg schools, gave an illustrated lecture on Japan 
and other Pacific islands. Mr. Hood was the recipient of a fellow- 
ship which afforded him a month’s study in Japan last summer. 
The meeting also heard reports on plans for the coming Armstrong 
Expedition bicentennial, the Frontier Forts bill pending in the 
State Senate, and the Historical Society’s award for the best paint- 
ing on a historical subject. The meeting on May 4 was devoted to 
a Genealogical Workshop, divided into three groups. Mrs. Frances 
Strong Helman was consultant to the beginners; Mrs. James S. 
Gordon was consultant to those interested in Pennsylvania coun- 
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ties; and Mrs. Clinton M. File to those wishing to obtain data 
from New England, the British Isles, and Germany. Sheets of 
suggestions, “Know-How in Family History,” and sample family 
group charts were distributed. After separate discussions, the 
groups reassembled to hear reports by Mrs. File, Mrs. Florence 
Byers, and Miss Lucy Oatman on the important facts brought 
out in each class. 


The Keystonians held their annual Ladies’ Night on February 
16, when Dr. Whitfield Bell spoke on “Benjamin Franklin, Penn- 
sylvania Citizen.”” The meeting on March 15 featured a report on 
the papers of the late John C. Dight, by W. Carl Sprout, who was 
Managing Editor of the Harrisburg Patriot from 1919 to 1953. 
On April 19, Norman B. Wilkinson spoke on “Early Brandywine 
Industries.” Marshall R. Anspach, Esq., Librarian of the Muncy 
Historical Society, was the speaker on May 17, and his topic was 
“High Spots of Lycoming County History.” 


The annual dinner meeting of the Lehigh County Historical 
Society was held on April 21. William S. (Pumpernickle Bill) 
Troxell, columnist and radio commentator, gave an illustrated lec- 
ture, “Living with Antiques,” and Harvey Hottenstein demon- 


strated his music boxes. 


At the meeting of the Lower Merion Historical Society on May 
20, William A. Hunter, Senior Research Assistant, Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission, gave an illustrated talk on 
“The Armstrong Expedition.” 


The first event of Mifflin County’s “Year of Commemoration” 
was the celebration on Arbor Day, April 9, of the birthday of 
Dr. Joseph T. Rothrock (1839-1922), the “Father of Forestry in 
Pennsylvania” and a native of McVeytown. The Bratton-Mc- 
Veytown-Oliver Joint Schools were re-named for him, and a tablet 
was unveiled at his birthplace by the Pennsylvania Medical So- 
ciety and the Mifflin County Medical Society. Dr. Maurice K. 
Goddard, Secretary of Forests and Waters, visited six high schools 
in the county, and addressed a public dinner meeting on the pres- 
ent-day significance of the conservation movement which Dr. 
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Rothrock began. In this and in succeeding events, the Major Gen- 
eral Frank Ross McCoy memorial (June 4), and the Fort Gran- 
ville bicentennial (August 1-3), the Mifflin County Historical So- 
ciety has the backing and cooperation of 25 county groups, which 
pledged their support at a meeting in January. 


The Historical Society of Montgomery County met on April 28, 
when Dr. Kenneth D. Wells, president of Freedoms Foundation, 
Valley Forge, told of the work of this non-profit organization set 
up to stress “The American Way of Life.” The new officers of the 
Montgomery County Society are David E. Groshens, president ; 
George K. Brecht, first vice-president ; Foster C. Hillegass, second 
vice-president; Hon. Alfred L. Taxis, Jr., third vice-president ; 
Eva G. Davis, recording secretary; Mrs. H. Donald Moll, cor- 
responding secretary; Mrs. LeRoy Burris, financial secretary ; and 
Lyman A. Kratz, treasurer. 


The April, 1956, issue of Now and Then, quarterly magazine 
of the Muncy Historical Society and Museum of History, features 
a paper by Marshall R. Anspach, Esq., on “A Canal Riot in the 
Summer of 1833,’ which was delivered before the Society on 
January 27. 


At the spring meeting of the Northampton County Historical 
and Genealogical Society, held on May 16, Norman B. Wilkinson, 
Research Associate, Eleutherian Mills-Hagley Foundation, gave 
an illustrated talk on “Early Brandywine Industries.” 


At the annual meeting and luncheon of The Pennsylvania So- 
ciety, held on April 11 at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
Benjamin F. Fairless was unanimously re-elected President. Mr. 
Fairless is Chairman of the Executive Advisory Committee and 
Director of the United States Steel Corporation. Other officers 
elected for 1956-1957 include: Charles E. Dunlap, Charles J. Gra- 
ham, Edward F. McGinley, and Paul Speer, vice-presidents ; Roy 
H. Passmore, vice-president and treasurer; Edward J. Bach, ex- 
ecutive secretary; and the Rev. Bernard C. Newman, chaplain. 
Council members for 1956-1959 are Roger M. Blough, Bernard 
F. Gimbel, and H. Livingston Schwartz. An interesting program 
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is being planned for the 58th annual dinner, to be held at The 
Waldorf-Astoria on December 8, 1956. 


At the meeting of the Potter County Historical Society on 
April 27, Mrs. Myra Gunter, of Coryville, gave an impersonation 
of Abigail Adams. 


The January meeting of the Shippensburg Historical Society 
was addressed by Floyd Mains on interesting developments in the 
agriculture of the area. The annual dinner meeting was held on 
April 19 in the Memorial Lutheran Church. Mrs. Norman King 
gave a paper on “The Raymond Smith Antique Reproductions 
Furniture Factory,” and a historical film was shown. 


The latest issue of the Snyder County Historical Society Bul- 
letin includes a paper by Daniel Hoy on “Lumbering at Pardee,” 
and four Civil War letters edited by Dr. William A. Russ, Jr. 


The March issue of Stepping Stones, bulletin of the Warren 
County Historical Society, published a letter written by First 
Lieutenant W. O. Blodgett from Gettysburg, the morning of July 
2, 1863, and describing the severity of the first day’s fighting— 
“of 52 men I took into the fight I have but 13 left.”” Among other 
interesting items in the bulletin is a discussion of the Bonner 
Papers, presented to the Society in 1937 by Florence Bonner Hall- 
man, of Corry. These include papers presented by Jane Bonner 
in applying for a pension as widow of John Bonner, Revolutionary 
soldier, military records and other papers of James Bonner, militia 
captain from 1807 to 1815; three letters from Captain Thomas 
Martin, an officer and later a postmaster at Waterford; and plots 
of Waterford, records of land sales, and post office records. 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania observed an 
O’Hara-Craig Night on March 14. Rees Townsend Scully, a col- 
lateral descendant, gave a paper on General James O’Hara, one 
of Pittsburgh’s first industrialists. Mrs. Alfred H. Johnson, a direct 
descendant of Neville Craig, gave excerpts from the manuscript of 
the Neville. Craig Memorial which is in her possession. The 
speakers were introduced by Mrs. Dorothy Daniel, who is now 
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engaged in editing a collection of O’Hara and Craig papers. On 
April 16, William S. Huff, a Pittsburgh architect, spoke on “Rich- 
ardson’s Jail,” the old Allegheny County Jail which there is talk 
of selling. After the lecture, colored slides of the 1955 summer 
river tour were shown. University of Pittsburgh Night was held 
on May 31. Charles A. Harrison spoke on “Penn’s Colony vs. the 
Crown in Colonial Trade Relations,” and James A. Mast on “Wil- 
liam Findley’s Attempt to Move the State Capital to Lancaster 


in 1787.” 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


On May 22, in the courtyard of Old St. Joseph’s Church in 
Philadelphia, a bronze tablet was dedicated to commemorate the 
permanent establishment of religious freedom in our country in 
1734. Governor George M. Leader dedicated the tablet, which 
earlier was blessed by Archbishop O’Hara at religious ceremonies. 
Old St. Joseph’s, built in 1733, provided a significant test of Penn- 
sylvania’s principle of freedom of conscience, as established by 
William Penn. When the non-Quaker Governor of the Province 
demanded in 1734 that the British religious penal laws be en- 
forced and that Old St. Joseph’s be closed, the Provincial Council 
formally refused to sanction such an action. This was the only oc- 
casion in the period before the Revolution when liberty of worship 
in a definite instance was successfully defended. The celebration 
was sponsored by a Committee of leading citizens of Philadelphia 
and the Commonwealth, with the Honorable Frank W. Melvin as 
Chairman. 


On August 11, 1956, Carrolltown in Cambria County will 
observe Dr. Lawrence Flick Day, commemorating the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of this great crusader and organizer of 
the movement against tuberculosis. A program with national 
speakers has been arranged. The National Tuberculosis and 
Health Association has published a history of Dr. Flick’s great 
crusade, and has produced a moving picture, “Within Man’s 
Power.” 


This summer Dr. Preston A. Barba, Professor Emeritus, Muhl- 
enberg College, will be conducting his twenty-seventh tour of 
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Europe, leaving New York on June 23 and visiting seven countries 
before the group’s return on September 14. 












































The General Assembly of the Commonwealth directly com- 
mended the achievements of historic and patriotic societies in Penn- 
sylvania in a Senate concurrent resolution which was introduced by 
Senator Israel Stiefel on November 14, 1955, and adopted by the 
Senate and the House of Representatives : 


Whereas, at no time in history was it more important for 
the people of the great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
to know and appreciate the great heritage of freedom and 
liberty which is ours as a bequest from our forefathers, 
and 

Whereas, no single State has contributed more to the 
development of the American tradition of religious free- 
dom, civil liberties, and representative democracy recog- 
nizing the right of all people, regardless of race, creed, or 
social station, to achieve the fullest possible freedom and 
opportunity under God, and 

Whereas, the State, county, and local historical and 
patriotic societies and associations of the Commonwealth 
have a distinguished record of achievement in developing 
understanding and appreciation of that great heritage; 
therefore be it 

Resolved (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the General Assembly of the Commonwealth places 
itself on record as commending these worthy historical 
and patriotic societies and associations for the great work 
they have accomplished ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the General Assembly of the Common- 
wealth urges these societies and associations to redouble 
their efforts to further develop knowledge and under- 
standing of Pennsylvania’s rich heritage by increasing 
their membership and continuing to broaden and expand 
their influence and worth through suitable publications, 
educational services to the schools of the Commonwealth 
and the general public; and be it further 

Resolved, That the General Assembly hereby au- 
thorizes and requests the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission to act as its agent in transmitting 
copies of this resolution to all such societies and associa- 
tions as are a matter of record in the files of the Com- 
mission and in particular to those which are members of 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies, to- 
gether with suitable suggestions as to the ways in which 
said societies and associations may further expand and 
develop their contributions to Pennsylvania history. 
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Another Senate concurrent resolution, introduced by Senators 

Stiefel, Haluska, Mallery, and Peelor, and adopted by both Houses, 

endorsed the celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of the 
Armstrong expedition : 


Whereas, August 30 to September 8, 1956, marks the 
200th anniversary of the expedition led by Pennsylvania's 
own Colonel John Armstrong starting at Fort Shirley, 
Shirleysburg, Huntingdon County, and culminating in the 
attack and destruction of the Indian town of Kittanning, 
Armstrong County, and 

Whereas, this expedition was the first organized 
retaliation of the Pennsylvania provincial forces against 
the French and Indians following General Braddock’s 
disastrous defeat at the Monongahela crossings and gave 
new hope and protection to the harassed Pennsylvania 
frontier by inflicting a serious blow upon the hostile 
Indians, and 

Whereas, this expedition was organized and conducted 
on Pennsylvania soil and was made up of Pennsylvania 
forces and was led by a noted Pennsylvania commander 
and constituted a decisive engagement in the French and 
Indian War which finally determined the fate of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization in North America; therefore be it 

Resolved (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the General Assembly congratulates the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Historical Societies and the historical 
societies of Huntingdon, Blair, Cambria, Indiana, and 
Armstrong counties upon the initiative taken in plans to 
commemorate this important anniversary in Pennsyl- 
vania’s great history; and respectfully requests the Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth, The Honorable George M. 
Leader, to prepare and issue a suitable proclamation 
designating August 30 and September 8, 1956, as Arm- 
strong Expedition Days and calling upon the public, paro- 
chial, and private schools, and the civic, patriotic, and his- 
torical bodies of the Commonwealth to observe with suit- 
able ceremonies and pageants the 200th anniversary of this 
decisive event in Pennsylvania’s heroic past. 


The second Conference on Early American History was held 
in Philadelphia at The Historical Society of Pennsylvania on De- 
cember 3, 1955. Dr. Roy F. Nichols, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, presided over the business meeting which adopted by- 
laws creating an informal organization without dues or formal 
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membership. The mailing list of the News Letter of The Institute 
of Early American History and Culture will serve as a substitute 
for a membership roll. At the morning session, Edwin Wolf, 2nd, 
presented a paper on the Library of James Logan, which he called 
“the greatest intellectual monument of colonial America.” In the 
afternoon, Dr. George L. Haskins, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, gave a paper on American colonial law, and the significant | 
findings on colonial society which may be derived from this field 
of study. The Conference met in Boston at the Colonial Society 


of Massachusetts on March 31, 1956. In the morning, Dr. Samuel 1 
Eliot Morrison spoke on “Opportunities for Research in the Later 

History of Plymouth Colony,” and in the afternoon, Dr. Wilbur | 
R. Jacobs, of the University of California at Santa Barbara, dis- | i 


cussed Francis Parkman and his writings. 


Chatham College became the new name of the Pennsylvania 
College for Women on November 15, 1955, the anniversary of the 





birth of William Pitt, first Earl of Chatham. 
i 
On January 6 the Pittsburgh Bicentennial Committee an- 
nounced the appointment of Royal Daniel, Jr., as its executive 
director. Mr. Daniel resigned as assistant to the publisher of the ' 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, to give full time to the four-year job 
of organizing and managing Pittsburgh’s two hundredth birthday ; 
celebration. Permanent headquarters have been opened at Gate- I 
way Center, overlooking Point Park. | I 
It is with regret that we note the death of Dr. Wayland F. 
Dunaway on April 22, 1956. Dr. Dunaway had been on the faculty | t 
of Pennsylvania State University since 1920, Professor of Amer- | l 
ican History from 1926 to 1944, and Professor Emeritus since : 
1944; and during that time he was the author of many historical 
works, of which the best known are his History of Pennsylvania, , 
long a standard college text, and The Scotch Irish of Colonial : 
Pennsylvania. He was a long-time member of the Pennsylvania t 
Historical Association, and at future meetings we shall miss this c 
courtly and pleasant Virginian who became virtually,a synonym 


for Pennsylvania history to many successive classes of college 
students. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


EpItep By NorMAN B. WILKINSON 


The Bay and River Delaware, A Pictorial History. By David B. Tyler. 
(Cambridge, Maryland, Cornell Maritime Press, 1955. Pp. 244. $7.50). 


Pictorial history has too long been regarded by professional historians as 
a waste of time and talent. Consequently, collected drawings and photographs 
of places, faces, and things have been put together in the name of history 
by almost anyone with sufficient interest, time, and funds for publication. 
More recently, however, several scholars have combined historical judgment 
with good taste to bring us a number of valuable pictorial histories. Follow- 
ing the pattern so ably set by Marion V. Brewington’s Chesapeake Bay: A 
Pictorial Maritime History, David B. Tyler and the Cornell Maritime Press 
present The Bay and River Delaware, A Pictorial History. 

Covering three and one-half centuries of a river’s past in less than two 
hundred and fifty pages of text and pictures is a difficult undertaking. The 
strength of Mr. Tyler’s book lies in his choice of drawings and photo- 
graphs. He has achieved an especially fine accomplishment in uncovering a 
number of rare pictures from private collections. The captions accompany- 
ing each item are particularly good, answering most of those questions which 
inevitably come to one’s mind when studying an interesting picture. 

Virtually every aspect of Delaware River life is represented by at least 
one selection. Vessels of every size and description naturally play an im- 
portant role in the history of bay and river. Here Mr. Tyler exercises his 
intimate knowledge of maritime matters by including a fine selection of 
vessels, from Half Moon to a modern lightship on the Overfalls station. All 
lovers of the “up-and-downer” walking-beam sidewheeler will be especially 
pleased by the several representatives of this fascinating type of steamer. 

Nor is life along the river bank ignored by the author. Maritime activ- 
ities in the major cities—Philadelphia, Trenton, and Wilmington—receive 
good coverage. Shipbuilding is presented with complete thoroughness; and 
the many bridges and ferries which have crossed the river are not over- 
looked. Forts, naval installations, and battles are given prominent notice. 
Numerous views of the river above Trenton display the attractiveness of 
this area as well. 

For this reviewer, however, Mr. Tyler's definition of river and bay is too 
restricted. Nowhere does one get a satisfactory glimpse of the whole— 
neither in picture nor in words. Though the text introducing each chapter 
to some extent fulfills this need for the rather brief period concerned in each 
case, the overall view is still missing. If one of the causes of a river’s great- 
ness is its importance to the total area served, then this relationship should 
be fully presented. But this part of the story goes untold except for those 
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canal systems which connect river and interior. The final picture, a photo- 
graph of a large display at the Commercial Museum in Philadelphia, does 
show the Delaware River Basin. Though not presenting the Basin in 
sufficient detail itself, this photograph would have been a fine springboard 
for such a chapter. The definition of river and bay, as it stands, however, 
omits any mention for instance of the Du Pont family’s major contribution to 
the economic life of the area. 

The colonial historian once more has cause to bemoan the paucity of 
graphic materials representing the period of his interest. Only one-fifth of 
the pictures included in the present study illustrate the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, while nearly one-half are devoted to the period after 
1890. This imbalance, though understandable in terms of what is available, 
nevertheless results in over-emphasis of things comparatively familiar. 

These are the only important shortcomings in a work which makes a 
valuable contribution to American maritime history. Mr. Tyler has done 
well to combine in one volume both popular appeal and scholarly author- 
ity. The Bay and the River Delaware is at once good browsing and good 
history. 

Harvard University 3ENJAMIN W. LABAREE 


The Province of West New Jersey, 1609-1702: A History of the Origins of 
an American Colony. By John E. Pomfret. (Princeton, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. Pp. 298. $5.00.) 


Readers will find The Province of West New Jersey, 1609-1702 a valuable 
contribution to the literature of early American history. With great skill Dr. 
Pomfret has unraveled the complicated and often enigmatic web of the 
Proprietary period of West New Jersey. This required an unusual amount 
of painstaking research, coupled with a penetrating analysis of the sources. 
The resulting study has given meaning and life to documents and manu- 
scripts, the contents of which have been ambiguous or only partly under- 
standable. Dr. Pomfret, furthermore, has succeeded in the difficult task of 
presenting a story such as this in a lucid, concise, and interesting style. 

In the first three chapters, the author develops (largely from secondary 
sources) the history of the Dutch and Swedish occupation and trading on the 
Delaware. Proprietary history for West New Jersey under the English 
dates from 1664, when the Dutch surrendered their claims and the Duke 
of York, the new proprietor, bestowed it upon his friends, Lords Berkeley 
and Carteret. 

For a decade after Berkeley and Carteret became the joint owners of 
New Jersey, no Englishman settled in West New Jersey. In 1674, Berkeley 
sold his interest, now established as West New Jersey, to John Fenwick 
and his associate, Edward Byllynge. The bankruptcy of these men caused 
the dispersal of West New Jersey stock among many holders, most of whom 
were Quakers. This dispersal left in its wake an extremely complicated 
struggle for control of the government of West New Jersey. By and large 
the controversy was one between the local stockholders and Byllynge, then 
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Cox, and finally the New Jersey Society, who followed one another as 
principal proprietors. 

When West New Jersey became a Royal province in 1702, it had but 
about thirty-five hundred inhabitants, mostly Quakers. Nearly one-half of 
this number lived in the villages of Burlington, Gloucester, and Salem which, 
though small, played an important role in the history of colonial America. 
West New Jersey’s slow growth can not be attributed to lack of good land 
or other resources with which it was handsomely endowed. It was rather due 
to the greater attraction of Pennsylvania where settlers did not run the risk 
of imperfect land titles and the uncertainties arising from the squabbles of 
contending proprietors. 

Dr. Pomfret dwells at some length upon the freedom, rights, and liberties 
guaranteed the inhabitants of West New Jersey by the Concessions of 1676, 
which remained the spirit of the law throughout the colonial period. “All 
that was initiated after 1702,” writes Dr. Pomfret, “was set forth in the 
Concessions.” The Concessions, he concludes, “embody concepts and ideals 
that must by any test be regarded as an integral part of the American 
heritage.” 

Land tenure in West New Jersey, under Quaker laws, was freed from 
the feudal usages which survived in England. A competitive market forced 
quitrents to remain inconsequential. Regulations upon the sale of land kept 
down the size of holdings in the province, making West New Jersey largely 
a land of the yeoman farmer, socially equal. 

Much social and economic, as well as political history, finds a place in 
this history of West New Jersey. The development of the Monthly, Quar- 
terly, and Yearly meetings of the Quakers is traced in detail. The evolution 
of the Quaker way of life during this formative period is likewise well 
covered. A chapter is devoted to the Keithian controversy which failed to 
convert many West Jerseyans to Anglicanism. Until the Revolution, in fact, 
the cohesive force in West New Jersey remained Quaker. For example, the 
generation before the Revolution, West New Jersey produced John Wool- 
man who epitomized the ideals and the way of life in this first “Holy Ex- 
periment” of the Society of Friends. 

Newark College, Rutgers University THEODORE THAYER 


Wilderness Christians, The Moravian Mission to the Delaware Indians. By 
Elma E. Gray in collaboration with Leslie Robb Gray. (Ithaca, Cornell 


University Press, 1955. Pp. 354. $5.00.) 


From many angles this is a very unusual story, and Mr. and Mrs. Gray 
are to be congratulated for having put it together from various sources, par- 
ticularly from the printed and archival material of the Moravian Church, and 
from the diaries or published lives of the missionary pioneers. 

Unlike most missionary enterprises this proved very ambulatory, for the 
communities of Indians which were the object of the endeavor were subject 
to harassment from many sources and frequently had to move. As they 
moved, their white pastors and teachers moved with them. Quite apart from 
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the vicissitudes of other groups, the Christian Delawares because of their 
unwillingness to fight on either side were pressured by both. 

The longest sojourn in the history of the Moravian Indian missions was 
from 1792 to 1813 at Fairfield on the Thames in Upper Canada, not many 
miles from Detroit. Nearly forty years before that work had begun near 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, which long remained the home base of the enter- 
prise. Missionaries and converts had later moved to Western Pennsylvania, 
to Ohio (on the Muskingum), and to Michigan. After the destruction of 
Fairfield during the War of 1812 the missionaries and their flocks were 
temporarily established again on the Muskingum and again on the Thames, 
as well as at places in Indiana to the west and further eastward near Lake 
Ontario in Upper Canada. 

There are many honored names of the workers in this heart-breaking 
enterprise. Earliest, longest and most distinguished is that of David Zeis- 
berger (1720-1808), but other notable names figure in the early story, like 
John Ettwein and John Heckewelder, Abraham Luckenbach, Gottlob Sense- 
mann, John Schnall and Christian Frederick Dencke. None of the Indian 
converts rose to a place of distinction. 

The story is told with evident pietas, and indeed it does honor to the 
perseverance of the Moravian Church. There is a wealth of detail, some- 
times confusing to the ignorant first reader, but an effort is made to clarify 
the relation to wider historical events and to the more familiar modern 
geography. For many readers the most interesting sections will probably be 
those which, with good knowledge of the ancient lore, describe, as in chapters 
9 and 17 and 29, the life and customs of the communities with their frontier 
problems and their German traditions. 

The problem of the American Indians is still with us. This detailed study 
of a small segment of their past history can give us little insight or comfort 
for the present. But the story was worth preserving with all its tragedy 
and heroism. 

Pendle Hill, Wallingford, Pa. Henry J. Capsury 


Mr. Franklin: A Selection From His Personal Letters. Edited by Leonard 
W. Labaree and Whitfield J. Bell, Jr. (New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1956. Pp. 61. $3.75.) 


One of the most impressive characteristics of Benjamin Franklin was his 
capacity for extracting from life every full measure of enjoyment. His zest 
for living and his rich humor were evident in almost every one of his 
manifold activities. In just that sense, this little book is worthy of the 
great man to whom it does honor, for it speaks throughout of the enjoyment 
its editors and publishers took in preparing it. With almost antiquarian zeal, 
they have adapted the cover paper from the pattern used in one of his 
almanacs, titled the cover with a set of his stencils, garnished the title 
page with his own calling card, supplied the book with six well-chosen color 
plates, and printed it beautifully. More important, they have chosen the 
letters that comprise the book with the design of seeking to reach the heart 
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of Franklin the man, and they have introduced each selection deftly and 
with high good humor. 

Appropriately, letters have been presented which are very well known 
besides others which have never before been published—all chosen for their 
content rather than their rarity. Except for the wish to illuminate different 
aspects of Franklin’s personality, and possibly to include letters from all of 
the leading repositories of Franklin material, there has been little restraint 
upon the selection of letters. They have been chosen because they were 
enjoyable. The result is a delightful introduction to Benjamin Franklin. The 
letters do not provide grist for the mill of the scholar, and yet there is no 
one, scholar or layman, who can read them without being led to new reflec- 
tions upon the great Philadelphian. 

This collection of letters easily dispels the vision of Franklin as a lenghtened 
shadow of the prudential Poor Richard at the same time that it reveals some- 
thing of the depth and universality of his appeal. Franklin, who became not 
only an American hero in his own lifetime, but also the epitome of the 
learned philosopher—the eighteenth century ideal—emerges here as a human 
being. His science, his politics, his diplomacy, and his literary craftsmanship 
are but hinted at. Yet some concept of the successful approach he brought 
to all of these fields is gained in perusing these few words upon a variety 
of subjects, trivial and weighty. 

This book is but the smallest by-product of the monumental project for 
the publication of “The Papers of Benjamin Franklin” in twenty-five or 
more volumes, but it awakens a thirst to drink more deeply of the full cup 
It gives some indication of the finesse with which the exhaustive publica- 
tion of his papers will be carried through and just the faintest idea of the 
riches it will contain. This selection, by its concentration upon the per- 
sonality of the man, inadvertently reduces his complexity and depth, but it 
does suggest that the publication of the full collection of his writings and 
correspondence may permit us to understand him in a way that has never 
yet been achieved. Perhaps it may even be possible to erase the calumny 
of his brilliant biographer, Carl Van Doren, who conceded that he seemed 
“a harmonious human multitude.” Certainly if it is ever possible for lesser 
men to comprehend the dimensions if not the anatomy of genius, it will be 
in the case of Benjamin Franklin, the most human of all geniuses. 

New York University 3ROOKE HINDLE 


The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Edited by Julian Boyd, with Mina R. 
Bryan, Frederick Andahl, Associate Editors. Vols. XI, XII. (Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1955. Pp. 701, 701. $10.00 each.) 


On July 30, 1784, Thomas Jefferson landed at Le Havre to begin his 
mission as minister to France. Five years later he returned to the United 
States and was appointed the first Secretary of State in President Wash- 
ington’s new government. Much happened, both in America and Europe 
during this half decade, and Jefferson’s correspondence reveals an awareness 
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of events and developments that explains much of his subsequent political 
career. 

Happily, the two latest volumes of Princeton’s magnificent edition of The 
Papers of Thomas Jefferson are now available to both extend and deepen 
our knowledge of Jefferson’s thought and action in the critical years of 1787 
and 1788. These newest volumes include Jefferson’s “Notes of a Tour,” 
recording his travels in Southern France and Northern Italy; and an ex- 
tensive and fascinating treatment of the melancholy tale of Thomas Barclay, 
a Philadelphian who very nearly entered a French debtor’s prison due to 
the failure of the Congress to meet his consular expenses. There are con- 
tinued exchanges between Jefferson and his friends and colleagues, such as 
James Madison, John Adams, and John Jay, and further correspondence be- 
tween Jefferson and the much-admired Maria Cosway. More mundane are 
the persistent efforts to maintain and strengthen America’s credit and trade 
in Europe. A major editorial coup is the publication, for the first time, of 
young Thomas Lee Shippen’s description of Jefferson in diplomatic and 
ceremonial action at Versailles: this letter, found in the Shippen Papers in 
the Library of Congress, supplies an eye-witness account of a Jefferson 
whose plain dress was more than compensated for by his evident fame and 
popularity. 

This brief outline of contents might lead to the mistaken impression that 
these latest volumes compare favorably with the rather fabulous treasures 
found in the first of this projected fifty-two volume edition. While there are 
many Jeffersonian gems, there are also many pages of dull and dreary diplo- 
matic documents which may enchant the devoted specialist in that field, but 
probably few others. And there is that lamentable tendency of Jefferson to 
repeat himself almost ad nauseam in a series of letters to different people: 
he practiced a certain economy in his felicitous phrasing by using the same 
words, as well as the same ideas and information, in perhaps six or seven 
letters penned about the same time. But this is the obvious penalty of com- 
pleteness in compiling an edition of a great man’s papers, and it is really 
a modest price to pay for the rewarding insight and detail that is now so 
available and conveniently collected. 

Perhaps an appropriate indication of the delights of Jefferson’s phrasing 
and commentary is supplied in his remark to Madame de Tessé: “Here I 
am, Madam,” wrote Jefferson the tourist, “gazing whole hours at the Maison 
quarrée, like a lover at his mistress” [XI, 226]. And there was Jefferson’s 
fortunate resort to code to describe John Adams to James Madison: 


He is vain, irritable and a bad calculator of the force and probably 
effect of the motives which govern man... he is profound in his 
views: and accurate in his judgement except where knowledge of 
the world is necessary to form a judgement [XI, 94]. 


The advantages of codes for such personal comments are clear enough, al- 
though Jefferson sometimes confused both his correspondents and his modern 
editors by switching codes without any warning. 

However, some of the more rewarding portions of this latest offering of 
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Jefferson material are found in his comments on foreign affairs generally, 
and American domestic developments specifically. It is easy to understand 
the progress of Jefferson’s thought on the merits of neutrality as he writes 
to William Carmichael: “Neutrality should be our plan because no nation 
should without urgent necessity begin a second war while the debts of the 
former remain unpaid.” With unconscious irony, Jefferson (who died 
desperately debt-ridden) added: “The accumulation of debts is a most 
fearful evil” [XII, 174]. And with foresight, Jefferson predicted English 
policy: acting contrary to ordinary commonsense, “they will stop our ships, 
visit and harass them, seise them on the most frivolous pretexts and oblige 
us to take from them Canada and Nova Scotia .. .” [XII, 174]. This, of 
course, was written just twenty-five years before the 1812 War. Jefferson 
did not precisely warm to England during this European residence: “They 
[the English] require,” he noted vigorously, “to be kicked into common 
good manners” [XII, 193]. 

In the field of American politics, the most interesting contributions in- 
cluded in these two volumes are Jefferson’s comments on the import of Shay’s 
rebellion, and the nature of the new Constitution that was a partial conse- 
quence. In one justly famous phrase, Jefferson told Madison that “a little 
rebellion now and then is a good thing, and as necessary in the political world 
as storms in the physical” [XI, 93]. And to the doubting Abigail Adams, 
he noted, “The spirit of resistence to government is so valuable on certain 
occasions, that I wish it to be always kept alive” [XI, 174]. The same thread 
of thought is apparent in Jefferson’s subsequent criticism of the new Constitu- 
tion, when he concluded that “experience shews that the only way to prevent 
disorder[s] is to render them uninteresting by frequent changes” [XII, 441]. 

If Europe merely tended to make Jefferson more patriotically American, 
it did offer one major advantage of which he readily availed himself: namely 
an unparalleled opportunity to add to his library. As Jefferson wrote to the 
editor of the Journal de Paris, “When young, I was passionately fond of 
reading books of history,” and this fondness continued to be demonstrated 
by interest in such items as Tacitus—in the whig translation of Thomas 
Gordon, of course—Coke, Blackstone, Dalrymple, Kames, and David Houard’s 
Coutumes Anglo-Normands [XI, 547]. The latter work is significant for 
clarifying Jefferson’s thinking on the separation of church and state. 

The clues to the true intellectual origins of Jeffersonian democracy con- 
tinue to abound, and this may weil constitute the most enduring contribution 
of this distinguished edition of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. 

The Pennsylvania State University H. Trevor Co_sourn 


Pennsylvania Clocks and Clockmakers. By George H. Eckhardt. (New York: 
Devin-Adair Company, 1955. Pp. 229. $15.00.) 

In the early years of this century English collectors derived great benefit 
from a series of works on the decorative arts entitled Chats on Old Furniture, 
Chats on English China, Chats on Old Pewter, etc. These books, written by 
able collectors, were what the titles indicated, containing a great deal of 
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valuable information without any pretense at being the definitive works in 
their fields. 

Such a book is Pennsylvania Clocks and Clockmakers. The text contains 
much background on the development of devices for measuring time. The 
earliest sundials and water clocks, mechanical clocks of the fourteenth to 
seventeenth centuries, and the pendulum-controlled clock invented by Huygens 
in 1656, together with its later refinements, are all set forth with clarity by 
the author. A translation of Huygens’ Horologium and sections of William 
Molyneux’ Concerning the Astronomical Equation of Time are also in- 
cluded in the text, as are many helpful explanations of the intricacies of 
measuring time and the workings of clocks. 

Along with these general developments, the history of the Pennsylvania 
clockmaker is briefly traced. Biographical sketches are included on the more 
important makers, such as David Rittenhouse and Thomas Stretch, together 
with descriptions of their more important works. The position of the clock- 
maker was high indeed in the artisan class, many of these craftsmen having 
achieved eminence in the fields of science and natural philosophy. The 
fascinating story of the clocks and bells of the State House is told, as are 
histories of some of the more important timepieces brought to and made in 
Pennsylvania. Isaac Norris’ marvelous statement in 1753 about a Phila- 
delphia-made clock rather than a London one for the State House is given: 


We expect it will prove better than any they would send us from 
England, where, once they have put it out of their hands, they have 
done with it, but here the workman would be very uneasy if he did 
not exert his utmost skill, as we do not stint him in the price of 
his labor. 


The reader learns of the evolution of clockmaking in Pennsylvania, the 
flowering of the art in the Chippendale (1750-1775) and classical (1780- 
1820) periods, and the eventual demise of the craft in the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century because of the inexpensive almost mass-produced New 
England shelf clocks. Chapters are also included on the restoration of these 
instruments, their worth, the rural productions of the Pennsylvania Germans, 
and on watches and watchpapers, the former of which were rarely completely 
produced in this country. 

A thirty-page section of photographs is included as are two long lists of 
clockmakers and watchmakers of Philadelphia and rural Pennsylvania. The 
volume is well indexed, but contains no bibliography. It seems unfortunate 
that the price will keep this work from the general public for which it 
was intended. 

It is a good book and will serve as an excellent point of departure for a 
final well-documented work devoted to Pennsylvania clocks and their makers. 
Primary sources will have to be carefully checked for names and dates, im- 
portant examples in outstanding collections must be utilized, and the placing 
of the craftsman in his society needs to be done. That, however, is the 
ultimate. This work is the immediate, and it is an able appreciation of a 
vast and enjoyable field. This reviewer will not quickly forget the medley 
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of tunes that Mr. Groppengieser put in the Rittenhouse clock of the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital! . 
Winterthur Museum, Greenville, Del. DEAN A. FALEs, JR. 


The Pennsylvania and New York Frontier: History of from 1720 to the 
Close of the Revolution. By William Brewster. (Philadelphia: George 
S. MacManus Company, 1954. Pp. 237.) 


In the foreword to The Pennsylvania and New York Frontier, the author 
declares that his work was undertaken because “no connected and complete 
history of the Pennsylvania and New York frontier has been published.” 
Unfortunately this book, based primarily upon older secondary sources and 
local accounts, does not fill this readily recognizable gap in historical analysis. 

A history of the Pennsylvania-New York frontier in the period from 
1720 to 1785 should revolve around the interlocking and conflicting aims, 
policies, and activities of five: major groups: the French, the Iroquois, the 
British, the American colonial governments, and the individual colonists 
who lived in the area. Except for scanty accounts of negotiations and treaties 
involving Indian land cessions, the author has hardly touched upon any of 
the fundamental issues involved in the Pennsylvaria-New York frontier 
situation. 

His work is essentially a collection of sketches of well-known frontier 
characters such as Conrad Weiser, George Croghan, Sir William Johnson, 
Shikellamy, Canassatego, King Hendrick, and John Papunhank; of well- 
known events such as the Great Lancaster Council, Washington’s mission 
to Venango, the Albany Congress, the Conestoga murders, the Gnadden- 
huetten massacre, the Pennamite Wars, and the abduction of Frances Slocum; 
and of the major battles fought between 1740 and 1783. The author makes 
no attempt to evaluate frontier events: he gives as much attention to the 
abduction of Frances Slocum as he gives to the significant battles of the 
French and Indian War and the Revolution. In addition, his prejudices are 
more than apparent. He does not like New York or its inhabitants; he has 
no respect for William Johnson, Governor Shirley, Benjamin Franklin, or 
the Pennsylvania Quakers. In short the author’s work lacks both unity 
and balance. 

His writing leaves much to. be desired. Transitions between chapters, 
paragraphs, and sentences are missing; almost every sentence is either simple 
or compound: subordination is conspicuously absent. The punctuation con- 
forms to no recognized rules. Printer’s errors are frequent. And many 
controversial statements are left undocumented. Typical of sentence struc- 
ture, punctuation, and lack of documentation is a statement picked at random 
(p. 84): “Shirley’s cherished dream was the capture of Fort Niagara, but 
he, never, got farther, than a little boy on a hobby horse.” 

Although the index is adequate, a detailed map of the Pennsylvania-New 
York frontier would have been helpful. 

The Pennsylvania State University JosEpH G. RAYBACK 
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Proceedings of the Lehigh County Historical Society. Volume 20. Edited by 
Melville J. Boyer. (Allentown, Pennsylvania: The Lehigh County His- 
torical Society, 1954. Pp. 175.) 


For many years county historical societies have been rendering a valuable 
service to the study of local history through their varied activities. The 
preservation of early records, artifacts, pictures, maps, charts and other 
similar materials has made historical society headquarters a veritable gold 
mine of original sources. The Lehigh County Historical Society has not only 
been a pioneer in this respect, but one of the most active in collecting, 
preserving, and interpreting historical records. Materials in the Society’s 
headquarters have been made available to teachers of local, state and national 
history. Mr. Melville J. Boyer, one of its most active members, has served 
as secretary and editor of the Proceedings for the past several years. Mr. 
Boyer is head of the history department in one of the large local high 
schools, which has given him an unusual opportunity to share with his pupils 
some of the most significant developments in the history of Lehigh County. 

This program of the Proceedings includes a variety of subjects such as 
bridges, apple whisky, unrecorded deeds, historical restoration and preserva- 
tion in Lehigh County, and the usual membership lists and other matters 
pertaining to the Society’s activities. The articles are well illustrated with 
pictures, maps, and drawings. They are sufficiently detailed to give the 
reader a clearer understanding of the subject covered in the article. 

Of the four major articles in the volume Mr. Boyer is the author of two. 
Teachers of local history will find sections of this publication very useful 
as a reference. Mr. Boyer has done a commendable work in bringing to- 
gether the various subjects treated and one which it is hoped will be useful 
to scholars. 

Langhorne, Pa. Otiver S. HECKMAN 


Atlas and Directory of the Town of Bloomsburg, Columbia County, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1769-1951. By Albert William Duy, Jr. (Bloomsburg, Town-Fax 
Publishers, 1952. Pp. 97, illus., maps, facsims., in portfolio. $10.00.) 


This 14% by 18-inch portfolio of maps and illustrations represents the re- 
sult of about ten years of “assembling a collection of maps of additions to the 
Town .. .” of Bloomsburg, and was prepared as a contribution toward the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the laying out of the Town. This 
notable achievement attempts to show the growth “from the original settle- 
ment in an Indian forest . . . to the present agricultural and manufacturing 
center of today.” Bloomsburg may well be proud of this compilation. As 
noted in the “Prologue,” “This volume is the first of a series of reference 
books being prepared primarily for the purpose of being helpful and in- 
structive to the present and future students in the Town schools.” 

With them in mind, the author wisely arranges his first map to show the 
regional relationship of their Town to surrounding counties and to the State. 
The looseleaf nature of the volume allows for individual map study and 
display. The inclusion of a local biographical index and of the genealogical 
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map of the Commonwealth is another feature not common to atlases. The 
many plats of town sections are historically valuable for tracing the evolu- 
tion of the Town. 


The reproduction and printing of the many early maps must have pre- 
sented quite a problem. As would be expected the offset printing from early 
originals left vey indistinct results in some instances. Publishers and author 
are, however, to be complimented for the excellent workmanship. It is a 
matter of regret that the “Prologue,” which definitely it is not, was care- 
lessly edited. Then, too, names of Indian tribes should be spelled to cor- 
respond with spellings in the Pennsylvania history books which pupils might 
consult. Apart from these few defects, the Bloomsburg Atlas might well 
serve as a pattern for other communities to preserve the geography of their 
growth. 

Lehigh County Historical Society 
Allentown, Pa. MELVILLE J. Boyer 
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Pennsylvania History in Outline, by S. K. Stevens, stresses the basic 
trends and suggests topics for further study. (38 pages, 15 cents) 
Conserving Pennsylvania’s Historical Heritage, by S. K. Stevens and 
Donald H. Kent, is a pictorial account of the Commission’s historical 

properties and activities. (64 pages, 25 cents) 

The Guide to the Historical Markers of Pennsylvania gives the texts 
and locations of all the markers erected to show history by the 
highway. (132 pages, 50 cents) 

Historic Pennsylvania Leaflets deal with various topics and personalities 
of Pennsylvania history. (Single copies free on request) 

Fifty Years of Achievement in Pennsylvania History, by Robert Forten- 
baugh, summarizes the progress of the State’s historical organizations 
since 1903. (Free) 

Remember William Penn, 1644-1944 is a beautifully illustrated volume on 
Penn’s life and achievements. (251 pages, cloth, $2.00) 

One Hundred Pennsylvania Buildings, by Harold E. Dickson, presents 
pictures and history of buildings which typify the evolution of Penn- 
sylvania architecture. (cloth, $6.50) 

The Capitols of Pennsylvania has a pictorial article by Violet Oakley 
on her paintings in the present Capitol, and articles by Hubertis 
Cummings on the history of Pennsylvania’s Capitols. (54 pages, 50 
cents) 

The Building of Perry’s Fleet on Lake Erie, by Max Rosenberg, tells of 
the building of the ships which won the Battle of Lake Erie. (72 
pages, 75 cents) 

Historic Indian Paths of Pennsylvania, by Paul A. W. Wallace, describes 
and maps the most important land routes of the early days. (29 
pages, 50 cents) 


THE INDIANS 


A Study of Delaware Indian Medicine Practice and Folk Beliefs, by 
Gladys Tantaquidgeon, is an interesting presentation of Indian folk 
and medical lore. (91 pages, $1.50) 

The Nanticoke Indians, A Refugee Tribal Group of Pennsylvania, by 
C. A. Weslager, relates history of a little-known tribe. (159 pages, 
$1.50) 

Archaeological Studies of the Susquehannock Indians, by Donald A. 
Cadzow, is the second report on archaeological research near Safe 
Harbor. (217 pages, $1.50) 











